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Shark Measure 
On Senate Reef 


AUSTIN 

Defense of and opposition to 
House Bill 7, the so-cailed loan 
shark bill, reached a new peak 
of invective, innuendo, and 
confused counter-charges this 
week as its backers struggled 
to get it to the Senate floor 
for a straightforward debate. 


Bob Sherrill 


Stirring up more dust in the 
battle, Sen. Hubert Hudson, one 
of the outspoken opponents of the 
bill, released to the Observer 
photostats of .two letters which 
he feels indicate Ed Clark, promi- 
nent Austin attorney, lobbyist, 
and political strategist, and Tom 
Reaviey, another prominent Aus- 
tin attorney and secretary of state 
under Gov. Allan Shivers, have 
worked closely with big out-of- 
state and big in-state loan com- 
panies to bring about the present 
legislation. 

Defenders of the small-small 
loan .companies have all along 
contended the loan shark bill was 
written to favor the big compa- 
nies and to put the small loan 
companies out of business. 

An excerpt from one of the 
letters addressed to Hudson reads: 
“Your questioning of Mr. Tom 
Reavley during the committee 
hearing on House Bill 7 this week 
‘indicated that you were well 
aware of many things being used 
to bring Texas into the fold of 
the super loan sharks such as 
Household Finance; United Fi- 
nance & .Thrift, Seaboard, Aetna, 
Community, Family, Beneficial, 
and many, many others... 

“Now for your information, 
Senator Hudson, if you will recall 
Mr. Reaviey before the commit- 
tee and have him say whether or 
not Judge Elkins law firm in 
Houston paid him $1,500 per 
month for his work on the con- 
stitutional amendment program 











and if so what he was paid for, I 
am sure you will get some in- 
teresting remarks. He was paid 
the $1,500 by Elkins firm for Pa- 
cific Finance and Household Fi- 
mance... .” 

Asked about the accuracy of 
these charges, Reaviey cheerfully 
told the Observer he did indeed 
receive that much, “and probably 
more,” from Elkins, who has for 
years been a kind of powerful be- 
hind-the-scenes Buddha in the 
workings of conservative politics 
in Texas. 


Any Help OK 

“I was for that constitutional 
amendment (which killed the 10 
percent ceiling on loan interest) 
and so were the big loan com- 
panies,” he said. “When people 
agree with me, I’m glad to have 
their help, whoever they are. The 
big loan companies spread a lot 
of money in their campaign. Some 
of it they spread through our law 
firm. But if our firm benefited at 
all, it was bad wages for a hard 
week's work.” 

Where did he spend the money? 
“Oh, on public relations firms and 
that sort of thing,” he said. 

Reavley said he made it clear 
that he was doing the work not 
as the companies’ attorney but 
simply as someone who also want- 
ed to bring the loan industry 
under regulation, first by sus- 
pending the old interest rate ceil- 
ing—which was widely and open- 
ly violated—and then by passing 
legislation that would raise the 
legal interest rate but also insti- 
tute strict open-book regulations 
of the loan companies. 

Reaviey said he helped Rep. 
Tony Korioth write his House Bill 
40, which was later incorporated 
inte Rep. Criss Cole’s House Bill 
7, the one now under fire in the 
Senate. 

Asked if the passage of Cole's 
bill wouldn’t be an invitation for 

(Continued on Page 8) 
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S-T Officials Mum on Funds 


* 
Sealy, Bracewell Won't Cilia on Fees, Money Spent 


AUSTIN 

The Observer learned from 
a reliable source this week 
that Tom Sealy, chairman of 
the Citizens for a Sales Tax 
organization, is receiving $25,- 
000 for his services this ses- 
sion and Searcy Bracewell, 
former state senator and vice- 
chairman of the group, is re- 
ceiving $20,000. 

Willie Morris 

Both Sealy and Bracewell de- 
clined to comment on the Ob- 
server’s information, on grounds 
that the reporting of fees is not 
required by law and Citizens for 
a Sales Tax “should not be sin- 
gled out.” 

Bracewell is registered also this 
session as lobbyist for Gulf States 
Utilities Company. He said he pre- 
ferred not to disclose his salary 
with Gulf States. He stoutly de- 
nied any connection between his 
role as Gulf States lobbyist and 
the provisions in HB 727, the gen- 
eral sales tax bill, exempting in- 
dustrial and commercial users of 
utilities. 

Sealy was asked if his law firm 
in Midland represents Mobile Oil, 
Atlantic Refining, and Honolulu 











Oil? “Oh yes,” he replied. “We've 
represented those companies for 
25 years. We also represent other 
oil companies, as well as farmers 
ranchers, schools, churches, 
merchants, and other clients rep 
resented by law firms engaged 
in general civil practice.” 


and 


Is he retaining his part of hi 
firm’s law fees from these com 
panies while serving as chairmar 
of Citizens for a Sales Tax? “Oh 
sure,” he said. “I've always done 
so. I did while I served as chair 
man of the board of regents 
the University of Texas). I fee 
that my firm has been kind 
enough to continue receiving m 
tees while doing this civic acti 
ity.” 

Sealy also firmly denied that he 
had any influence in placing the 
exemptions on oil and gas equir 
ment and products and offsho! 
drilling rigs into HB 727. 
didn’t have anything to do wit! 
the specific provisions of these 
bills,” he said. 

“As far as I’m concerned,” Seal 
said, “the fewer the exemptions 
the lower the rate, and the great 
er the money collected—as a basi 
principle of taxation.” 


Asked by the Observer if any 
of the oil campanies his firm rep 
resents have contributed to 
campaign fund of the Citizens for 
a Sales Tax, Sealy said, “I don't 
remember. I'm honestly not sure 
about it. I know contributions 
have come from various segment: 
and all phases of industry. 

“Tl definitely say this. T! 
isn't an oil company front.” The 
organizational meeting in Dallas 
was attended by 250 persons 
all backgrounds, he said. 

Have any other oil, gas, bank 
ing, or utilities interests contrib 
uted to the fund? “I wouldn't say 
that,” Sealy replied. “Certainly |! 
wouldn't say that.” Contributions 
have come in “from one 
up,” he said. “We wouldn’t anal 
yze these contributions to get 
down to where they all came 


the 


dollar 





Fifty Miles from Where 


EAST TEXAS 

A Negro boy, Charles Elbert 
Williams, was born in Center- 
ville, Texas, twenty years ago. 
According to a relative, his 
mother and father -were not 
married and never lived to- 
gether. He had three brothers 
and a sister. He lived with his 
grandmother and grandfather 
in Houston, with “his kin peo- 
ples” in East Texas, with his 
mother in California. 


Ronnie Dugger 


He started helping with the 
crops when he was about ten. He 
finished seven grades of school 
and began, but did not finish, the 
eighth in California, coming back 
to Texas to help his grandfather 
With 200 acres of cotton, corn, 
peas, cane, watermelon, and pota- 
toes they farmed on halves. 

Living 30 miles from the nearest 
town, in the evenings there was 
not much to do but eat supper, 
clean up, and go to bed. 

“I growed up as my own race. 











I had experiences with my own 
race,” he says. “I didn’t want for 
anything. I worked for every- 
thing.” 

He got into some scrapes the 
six years, off and on, he lived in 
Houston. He was held on an auto 
theft investigation but was never 
prosecuted; he says the car be- 
longed to a friend and was not 
stolen. “Like a young man did, 
I was out talking with girls, dat- 
ing girls, and having fun.” One 
night in 1956, he said, a Negro 
policeman picked him up and let 
him go for $20. Another Negro 
boy who was working with him 
at a Houston filling station stole 
some tires, but, Williams says, 
white officers arrested him, beat 
him up, locked him up, and let 
him go when they learned he had 
been somewhere else the night of 
the theft. 

In 1959 his aunt in East Texas 
had a stroke, and he went back 
to help with the cotton. Early on 
the morning of June 29, he was 
come upon by officers while he 
slept and arrested on the accusa- 





tion of a 47-year-old white di- 
vorcee who lived alone that 
armed with a knife he had raped 
her twice the night before. 


Legally an adult at 18, he was 
indicted, tried, found guilty, and 
a year after his arrest sentenced 
to die. Barring delay and clem- 
ency, he will be shocked into in- 
stant death on May 19 in Hunts- 
ville Prison, 50 miles from where 
he was born. 


Plead Not Guilty 

District Judge V. M. Johnston 
appointed two Houson County at- 
torneys to defend the indigent 
Williams. 

éne of them, however, told the 





judge he was “a member of the 


He Was 


white race and .. . president 
the Houston County Citizens 
Council.” He said his firm ha 
successfully defended the fath 
of the prosecutrix (here, to pr 
tect her identity, to be called Mr 
Jones) on a murder charge mar 
years ago. Furthermore, he said 
his firm had now been retained 
by the father to help get a guilt 
verdict and a_ death 
against Williams, and to see that 
the verdict was not reversed. 


penalt 


Judge Johnston withdrew |! 
appointment of the _ Citizens 
Council president and named 
work with Dan Julian instead an 
attorney from a county 
north, Robert Fields of Athens 


Williams plead not guilty 

County Attorney Nat 
Jr., testified that Williams freely 
and voluntarily confessed tt 
night he was arrested before Pat 
ton and three other witnesses 
Patton said Williams understoor 
and signed the written confessior 
after being told he did not have 
to say anything and the confes 
sion could be used against hin 


to 


Patton 


Our contributions have 
from all ranks of Hfe.” A 
number of cards were sent 

seeking donations, he said. 

t has been the average con- 
“I don't know,” Sealy 
haven't tried to worry 

t very much. I wouldn't 

apt to say.” 


W © 


much money has the or- 
tion collected? “The collec- 
1aven't been anything like 
some people have said,” he 
ed. “It's still in five figures.” 
much has the organization 

“I haven't counted it up,” 
aid. “It's well within present 
Most of the ex- 
said, has been in mail- 


” 
dutions. 


ne 


ild he be willing to release 
f contributors and amounts 
puted? “No sir, I would not. 
t feel we're called on to do 
if the legislature passes a 

requiring such information, 

among those ready to 
report. But we ought not 
singled out for that pur- 


be 
De 


he feel that the public 
t have a right to know such 
about a citizens’ group? 
iid he “sees no reason for 
disclose the nature of the 
tributions we've received than 
essary for others to do.” 
Has he received any compensa- 
or fee for his services? “I'd 
newer in the same way as on the 
juestion about sources of contri- 
putions,” he replied. “I don’t know 
vhy we should be singled out.” 
Is it true he is receiving $25,000 
his services? “You might as 
well pick out a figure from one 
he sald. He repeated 
“not required to be dis- 
losed under the present laws.” 
about a recent notice 
out encouraging letters to 
senators on HB 727, with 
f senators and the counties 
Sealy said “our 
nunications are certainly not 
‘ontinued on Page 2) 


Born’ 


In the document, Williams con- 
fessed that he tricked Mrs. Jones 
out of the house with a story her 
mother was sick and had sent 
to fetch her; grabbed her 
and put a knife to her back; took 

r to the side of the house and 
raped her; later in a car, still 
brandishing the knife, raped her 
again; told her she knew too 
much and he “probably should 
her”; and went home and 
bed, where the officers 


tion 


iollar up,” 


this is 


skea 


represent, 





Kill 
ent to 
got nim. 


Jones’ mother said her 
aughter drove up in front of her 
at about 10:10 that night 
oid her, “I've been raped.” 
i the mother: “He had a knife 
drawn on her... She 

he said he would cut her 
ddam throat if she hollered any 
re.” She told defense attorney 
Fields that Williams had worked 
1er and “made a pretty good 


at it.” 


use 


i times 


After Mrs. Jones had gone to 
mother’s, a relative came in; 
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ins For Sales Tax 





Lobbyists on Committee 


(Continued from Page 1) 
limited to our membership. We 
know our mailings can get into 
anyone’s hands. We've laid it out 
for all to see. We have all sorts of 
organizations—TMA, COPE—that 
engender in the folks of the state 
an interest in ail kinds of legisla- 
tion. We've told them, if you fa- 
vor this bill as we do, we certain- 
ly ask you to support it.” 

On passage of HB 727 by the 
House, Sealy said, “Of course we 
like to think these folks in the 
House are fine legislators, and 
that they've sensed the feelings 
of the people that it’s the best 
tax.” It was “a common non-parti- 
san effort by folks on both sides | 
of the aisle to get the job done.| 
I'm real proud of the House for 
doing just that.” ’ 

The organization, he said, “is 
very definitely a citizens’ group.” 
It was formed in October “by bus- 
inessmen from all walks of life. 
The concensus of opinion by an 
overwhelming majority was that 
a sales tax was the only answer 
to the state’s fiscal delimma—the 
fairest, most equitable means of 
meeting our needs, previding for 
the teachers’ pay raise and medi- 
cal care to the aged. 

“You might say we've lobbied 
with the people and not with the 
legislature,” he said. 


Korioth’s Inquiries 

Rep. Tony Korioth, Sherman 
liberal, had sent a letter to Sealy 
in March seeking similar informa- 
tion on sources and amounts of 
contributions, and how much 
Sealy and Bracewell were receiv- 
ing as officers in the organiza- 
tion. Sealy gave similar answers 
as he gave the Observer. 

Korioth told the Observer this 
week: 

“The reason I thought this in- 
formation was necessary—if all 
this organization is is a front for 
the oil companies and their lob- 
byists, then I think the public has 
a right to know these people are 
behind it. 

“I tried to ascertain if the Citi- 
zens for a Sales Tax is a legiti- 
mate group of people trying to 
accomplish an end they think is 
vitally necessary, or is this a 
movement by the oil and, gas lob- 
by to strap 90 per cent of any new 
taxes on those least able to pay 
—and to avoid any taxation on 





themselves or their clients. I be- 
Heve the public has a right to 
know,” Korioth said. 


Bracewell Interview 

Bracewell, asked if he was lob- 
bying this session for Gulf States 
Utilities, said “I sure am. And for 
Citizens for a Sales Tax.” Is he 
receiving a salary from Gulf 
States? “Well, yes. I represented 
them last session and this.” Would 
he disclose his salary with Gulf 
States? “Well, no, I'd rather not,” 
he replied. 





Bracewell said he had “nothing 
to do” with the utilities exemp- 
tions for industrial users provid- 
ed for in HB 727. He said he did 
not even know Rep. Ben Jarvis 
of Tyler had placed that amend- 
ment on the bill. 

How much has Citizens for a 


Sales Tax raised? “I just don't 


know,” he said. “You'll have to 
talk with Mr. Sealy.” What have 
been the sources of funds? “You'll 


have to talk with Mr. Sealy about 


that, too.” 
Is he receiving $20,000 for his 


services as vice-chairman of Citi- 
zens for a Sales Tax? “That’s just 
another matter you'd better talk 
to Mr. Sealy about,” he said. Is 
he receiving a fee? “Yes.” Who 
actually pays him? “That’s an- 
other matter you'd better talk 
with Mr. Sealy about,” he said. 


“The public has a right to know 


everything that’s required under 
the law,” Bracewell said. “It’s just 


like any other association. This 
has been presented open and 
above board. When we started out, 


very frankly, we decided whether 
it would be a hush-hush affair or}. 
laid out on the table. I don't think 


anything has been hidden. I 
frankly have never been associ- 
ated with anything more open 
and across the table.” 


Committee Members 

A check by the Observer of the 
3l-member Citizens for a Sales 
Tax executive committee revealed 
that ten have registered, either 





Gossett Warns Bankers 


DALLAS 

Texas bankers once again 
went on record against an es- 
cheats bill (see legislative 
round-up) and heard warnings 
that the Kennedy New Fron- 
tier is leading the nation to 
ruin at their annual conven- 
tion in Dallas this week. 


The TBA adopted a resolution 
expressing’ itself as being “un- 
aiterably opposed to the bills 
which would provide for escheat 
to the state of Texas of dormant 
bank deposit sand other personal 
property. These bills would com- 
pel banks to breach contracts 
with depositors by not having the 
depositors’ money subject to with- 
drawal on demand.” 


The bankers heard an address 
by Ed Gossett, general attorney 
for Texas, Southwestern Bell 
Telephone, advising them to make 
political action the first order of 
their business. “A banker, a doc- 
tor, a lawyer, and two or three 
businessmen in any community 
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have the power to elect or defeat 
anyone,” Gossett said. 

“The thing to do is to get to- 
gether with a few such men, pick 
a promising young man who has 
courage, integrity, and a sense of 
the fundamental principles that 
have built this country. Tell him 
you want him to run for office— 
local office, state legislature, Con- 
gress—advise him you will work 
for him and give him financial 
support.” 

The New Frontier, Gossett said, 
is as full of perils as the old 
frontier. “If the complete pro- 
gram of the New Frontier were to 
be enacted,” he warned, “we'd be 
in for national socialism—and na- 
tional socialism is one step away 
from communism. By the time 
the program was enacted, it 
would be too late to extricate the 
nation from socialism.” 

George Champion, chairman of 
the board of Chase Manhattan, 
said legislation in Washington is 
taking a dangerous trend and the 
United States could play into the 
hands of Khrushchev by turning 
its back on American principles. 
He described the proposed mini- 
mum wage law as going “a long 
way toward placing the federal 
government right in the middle 
of Main Street.” 





in 1959 or 1961, as lobbyists in 
Austin. 


Cc. C. Welhausen of Yoakum is 
rresident of Tex Tan, the corpor- 
ation which manufacturers leath- 
er goods. In 1959 he wrote on the 
lobbyist registration sheet that 
he was interested in “all legisla- 
tion that affects the progress and 
growth of industry in Texas.” He 
reported on Jan. 28, 1961, that he 
was interested in “any legislation 
that has a tendency to affect the 
business climate of doing busi- 
ness in Texas.” Welhausen is on 
the senior council of the Texas 
Manufacturing Assn. 


Henry R. Riza of Cleburne, an- 
other member of the executive 
committee, is vice-president of 
the Riza Manufacturing Co., Inc., 
which manufactures feed mixing 
equipment. In 1959 he registered 
as a lobbyist interested in “all 
pending legislation and legisla- 
tion to be introduced that con- 
cerns business or taxes in the 
state of Texas.” On Feb. 6, 1961, 
he again registered as a lobbyist 
concerned with “all bills pertain- 
ing to business directly or indi- 
rectly.” 


Peter P. Zanewiak of Mineral 
Wells, representing Texeramics, 
Inc., a clay tile manufacturing 
company, registered as a lobbyist 
in 1959 on his “own behalf.” He 
reported he was interested in “all 
legislation affecting business.” 


W. D. Clark of Paris, manager 
of Speas Co., vinegar manufac- 
turers, registered in 1959 as a 
lobbyist concerned with “all legis- 
lation affecting business.” He 
again registered on Feb. 6, 1961, 
and reported his interests were 
“financial.” 


Robert C. Wells of Kingsville 
registered in 1959 as a lobbyist 
representing the King Ranch in- 
terests. He reported he was in- 
terested in legislation “affecting 
ranching activities in particular 
and all legislation in general.” 


George W. Sandlin, prominent 
Austin real estate broker, regis- 
tered as a lobbyist in 1959 for the 
Texas Real Estate Assn. He was 
interested in legislation “affect- 
ing real estate or taxation.” 

D. T. Hicks Jr.,. vice-president 
of the First National Bank of 
Waco, registered on Feb. 17, 1961, 
as a lobbyist for the Waco bank. 
He reported he was concerned 
with “promotion or $pposition to 
various legislation affecting bank- 
ng.” 

D. Hull Youngblood of San An- 
tonio registered in 1959 as a lob- 
byist for the Southern Steel Co., 


of which he is president and gen-’ 


eral manager. He said he was in- 
terested in “all legislation affect- 
ing business or taxation or the 
voters of Bexar County, and any 
legislation affecting eleemosynary 
institutions of Texas.” On Feb. 
10, 1961, he again registered as a 
lobbyist interested in “all legisla- 
tion pertaining to state solvency, 
industrial climate, and public wel- 
fare.” Youngblood is a director of 
the Texas Manufacturing Assn. 

C. V. Carson of San Marcos, a 
restaurant operator, registered in 
1959 as a lobbyist interested in 
“all legislation affecting the res- 
taurant industry in this state.” 

J. V. Hammett of Lampasas reg- 
istered in 1959 as a lobbyist for 
Pinkerton’s Detective Agency, 
Inc., New York. 

Another member of the execu- 
tive committee, Joe Kaufman of 
Sherman, is regional vice-presi- 
dent of the Texas Manufacturing 
Assn. Caldwell McFaddin of Beau- 
mont, another committeeman, is 
president of the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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Blakley, Tower 
Into Homestretch 


AUSTIN 

State Senator Henry Gonzalez 
this week denounced liberals who 
intend to withhold their votes 
from Interim Senator William 
Blakley as “fuzzy thinkers” and 
said he would give his support to 
Blakley, who “is and has been a 
good Democrat all along.” 


In praising Blakley, Gonzalez 
reverses numerous statements he 
had about the millionaire before 
the April election and he moves 
counter to the position taken this 
week by the Mexican Americans 
for Democratic Action of San An- 
tonio, Gonzalez’ hometown. 

Newspapers such as the Austin 
American-Statesman, which virtu- 
ally blacked out all news of Gon- 
zalez’ own campaigning, gave his 
quotes frontpage placement. 

“I sincerely believe the Demo- 
cratic party is big enough to have 
the Bill Blakleys and the Henry 
Gonzalezes,” he said. “This is a 
time to close ranks. I'd like to 
ask all people who supported me, 
in order to point out the folly of 
those who now advocate not vot- 
ing but going fishing, what would 
have happened if we had won?” 

Apparently this was a thrust at 
the position taken by the other 
unsuccessful liberal candidate, 
Maury Maverick, who repeated 
this week his intention to with- 
hold his vote in the run-off unless 
Blakley starts talking a lot more 
liberal than he has in the past. 
He said if he voted for Blakley it 
would be out of loyalty to the 
Democratic Party. 

Blakley was holding fast to his 
conservative bent. Asked in Hous- 
ton if he intends to move a little 
toward the liberal position, Blak- 
ley said: “I have not changed my 
position on any issue.” 

In the same interview he said, 
“The government owes us nothing 
but the protection of our liberty.” 

Joining the San Antonio liberals 
in vowing to not vote for either 
Blakley or Republican candidate 
John Tower were the Harris 
County Democrats, a liberal or- 
ganization which claims to repre- 
sent 22,000 families in the Hous- 
ton area. The organization noted 
that “Texas Democrats are faced 
with a choice between archtypes 
of both enemies to the Democratic 
party.” It called Blakley “a man 
who has a record of disloyalty to 
the party nominees and to date on 
all roll call votes has opposed 
the Kennedy ‘New Frontier’ pro- 
gram and has openly opposed the 
five major planks of the national 
Democratic platform .. .” 


Blakley a few days earlier had 
again underscored his opposition 
to the Kennedy domestic program 
when, at the barbecue blowout in 
Waco to officially launch his run- 
off campaign, he stated his con- 
tinued opposition to federal aid 
to education, aid to the farmers, 
minimum wage and similar pro- 
gsyams advocated by Kennedy. 

Blakley offered in lieu thereof 
“a Texas viewpoint” which he 
interpreted to mean “curbing the 
overwhelming movement of the 
Supreme Court, the executive 
branch and the Congress to wipe 
out the last right of the sover- 
eign states.” 

He also stated his opposition to 
importation of foreign merchan- 
dise that would put Americans 
out of work. Scarfs inscribed “I'm 
Backing Blakley” and passed ollt 
free to the women attending the 
kickoff were, as Dallas News’ 
Thomas Turner noted, made in 
Japan. 

The theme of the Blakley bar- 
becue, as repeated by practically 
every speaker except Blakley 
himself, was loyalty to party ra- 
ther than loyalty to candidate. 

Republican Tower this week 
bore down on his opponent's 





shoddy work record in the Sen- 
ate. In a speech in Wichita Falls, 
Tower said Blakley was absent 
from his job 44 per cent of the 
time when he was interim sena- 
tor in 1957, and “instead of get- 
ting better, his record this year 
is even worse. From being absent 
almost half the time in 1957, his 
record this year shows him pres- 
ent less than one-third of the 
time.” Blakley responded that his 
being away from Washington 
didn’t hurt because his vote is 
paired anyway. ’ 

Tower claims to be leading in 
most of the big cities. 

Political pundit Allen Duckworth 
noted that the two candidates, in 
their efforts to claim supremacy 
in conservatism, have even start- 
ed implying that the other man 
is a socialist. Blakley campaign 
literature carefully points out that 
Tower studied for a time at the 
University of London, “traditional 
spawning ground of English so- 
cialists.” Tower's campaign liter- 
ature seeks revenge by claiming 
that Blakley in 1960 “supported 
the radical Democratic. platform 
called by J. Strom Thurmond a 
‘blueprint for socialism.’” 

Tower’s friend, Arizona Sen: 
Barry Goldwater, was scheduled 
to blaze across the state Monday, 
the 15th, in a fund-raising tour 
that would open in Lubbock with 
a breakfast, stop over in Fort 
Worth for luncheon, and wind up 
in Houston for the most conserva- 
tive rally of them all. o 

Mrs. Dan Moody and ex-Gov. 
Coke Stevenson were to accom- 
pany Goldwater: 

Generally, Blakley is getting 
the press support of the state. 
Tower's support—and not always 
in the form. of.an outright en- 
dorsement—is seen in such papers 
as the Galveston News, the Hen- 
derson Times, La Prensa of San 
Antonio, and the Hoiles chain in 
West Texas and the Valley. 








Faculty Approves 
Full Integration; 
UT Students Polled 


AUSTIN 

The general faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Texas this week came 
out for campus desegregation 
“with all deliberate speed.” By a 
vote of 46-25, a resolution was 
adopted urging encouragement of 
integration in other areas besides 
the classroom. 


All classes are now integrated 
and Negro men are allowed to 
live in a separate wing of one 
white men’s dormitory. All 
women’s dormitories are desegre- 
gated and Negroes are not al- 
lowed to participate in intercol- 
legiate athletics. The intramural 
sports program is integrated. 


Recommendations by student 
government on integration of 
University housing and intercol- 
legiate athletics were to be pre- 
sented to the Board of Regents 
in Austin Saturday. 

Postcards were mailed to 1,000 
students, 333 replying, regarding 
integration of University facili- 
ties. On the question, “Do you 
favor equal access to all Univer- 
sity-owned facilities for all en- 
rolled students?”, 59 percent an- 
swered yes, 33 percent no, with 5 
percent undecided and 3 percent 
answering “don’t care.” 

On participation “of all races” 
in varsity sports, 74 percent said 
they were in favor, 19 said no, 
with 4 undecided and 3 having no 
preference. Asked “Would you 
live in an integrated dormitory if 
given choice of a rooommate?”, 
54 percent said yes, 38 said no, 
with 6 undecided and 2 not car- 
ing. : 


J. Evetts Haley, et al 





'To Make Him a Cog in a Socialistic Society’ 


AUSTIN 

Two-fisted J. Evetts Haley, 
major domo of “Texans for 
America,” historian, and re- 
gent of Texas Tech, is conduct- 
ing a fierce—but for some rea- 
son little publicized — fight 
against the public school guid- 
ance and counseling program, 
one of the most consistently 


and bitterly opposed features 


of the Texas educational sys- 
tem. 

He is not alone in his fight. 
He is joined by the John Birch 
Societies, Dan Smoot, Lynn Land- 
rum, and, in the legislature, not- 
ably by Rep. Richard C. Slack of 
Pecos and Rep. Maude Isaacks 
of El Paso. " 


Slack and Miss Isaacks say they 
are acting independently of the 
others, but their goal is the same: 
an immediate end to the guid- 
ance and counseling program that 
came into being in 1949 and has 
been regularly opposed ever since 
by a highly vocal group within 
the state, which often echoes 
Haley’s sentiments that the pro- 
gram is “an immoral, pernicious 
. . . brainwashing and educational 
control . .. by pseudo-psychi- 
atrists.” : 


Slack has introduced a bill (HB 
993) that would do the job, by 
“prohibiting. the State Board of 
Education from adopting any 
policy rule as a prerequisite for 
accreditation which would 
require any school district to hire 
or assign any guidance counselor 
or supervisor or require such as 
a part time duty of any superin- 
tendent, principal, or teacher.” 


Is: the state board of education 
worried by this intensive opposi- 
tion te one of its cherished pro- 
grams? Isn’t it accustomed to 
opposition from Haley, who last 
fall made a flamboyant flank at- 
tack on the board’s book-selection 
program and will likely be back 
this fall for a repeat perform- 
ence? Isn’t it accustomed to op- 
position from Miss Isaacks, a 
long-time foe ef what she con- 
siders sham in the teacher accred- 
itation program? 


Yes, but in this case familiarity 
breeds respect and a modicum of 
fear. The Slack bill, says State 
School Superintendent of Schools 
J. W. Edgar, “could put us out of 
business.” 


“We distribute $300,000,000 to 
the schools according to their av- 
erage daily attendance,” he said. 
“We get $7 million a year which 
we distribute for the lunch pro- 
grams. If we can’t require some 
supervision of the attendance rec- 
ords by the local district person- 
nel, we'll be put out of business 
er else have to regulate it all 
from Austin, which would not be 
an easy matter to say the least.” 


Parents Enough 

Edgar's interpretation of the 
bill to include this type of “super- 
vision” doesn’t sway Slack from 
his purpose. He says he is willing 
to amend the bill in any way 
necessary to make it aim solely 
at the more than 600 so-called 
educational and vocational coun- 
selors in the state system and the 
300-odd classroom supervisors, 
who together cost the state near- 
ly $6 million a year, a sum which 
many contend could better be 
spent on teachers’ salaries. 


Slack cites his own school dis- 
trict as an example of what he 
loathes _about the state board's 
requirements for counseling. He 
says the Pecos schools already 
have one full time counselor, but 
the state board wants to require 
them to hire two more. 


“In the first place, our schools 
can’t afford that sort of frill,” he 





said, “and in the second place 
these counselors don’t do anything 
that the teachers and the parents 
can't do.” 


Dr. Edgar and others in the 
top echelon of the state education- 
al administration claim that the 
counseling program is not arbi- 
trarily directed from Austin but 
is left up to the local boards. 
They contend that special coun- 
selors are not a requirement for 
accreditation, but only some kind 
of counseling program. 


Not so, says Miss Isaacks, point- 
ing to “New Standards For Guid- 
ance in Texas Public Schools,” is- 
sued by the state board, in which 
it says: 


“Employment of special person- 
nel—Although guidance is a func- 
tion of the entire professional 
staff, special professional person- 
nel should be assigned to provide 
leadership and coordination and 
to perform special tasks which 
can be performed. ... The staff 
for the guidance services shall 
consist of personnel specially des- 
ignated for guidance activities as 
well as principals, teachers, and 
others of the professional staff in 
their regular positions.” (Em- 
phasis added) 


Who’re They? 


Supervisors, of course, are per- 
sonnel who are supposed to be 
experts in their particular sub- 
ject fields and who go around 
giving advice to the regular class- 
room teachers. But who are the 
counselors and what is their job? 


The Observer asked James Jef- 
ferey, a consultant in the state 
counseling headquarters. Jefferey 
said: 


“It has become quite compli- 
cated for a child’s parents to un- 
derstand the curriculum. It is 
the job of the counselor to ex- 
plain to the child and to his par- 
ents the opportunities that are 
offered by the schoal’s curricu- 
lum.” 


Explaining the “complexity” of 
the curriculum, he said that be- 
fore World War II .there were 
probably no more than 65 courses 
offered in the high schools of 
Texas, but that now the num- 
ber had grown to about 800. Un- 
der questioning he admitted this 
figure is not quite as awesome as 
it first appears because it is ar- 
rived at by counting each semes- 
ter of each subject as one course 
unit. In other words, four years 
of Latin would be counted as 
eight different courses. 


“We start counseling in the 
€ighth grade,” he said. “The chil- 
dren have to start sometime real- 
izing they will eventually go to 
work. In the eighth grade they 
are introduced to an awareness 
of this fact through the counsel- 
ing program. Then, in ‘the ninth 
grade, they write a paper, ‘I want 
To Be Such and Such When I 
Grow Up.’ If a child just isn't 
college material, the counselor 
tries to get him interested in a 
vocation. If he is college material 
but needs a scholarship, the coun- 
selor advises him on how to go 
about it.” 


Immoral Inroad 


He said the 650 counselors in 
the state are concentrated in 174 
of the state’s 1500 school districts. 


Haley, who calls Canyon head- 
quarters and who recently made 
the headlines by socking a history 
teacher at West Texas State 
Teachers College in a dispute over 
the accuracy of the movie “Op- 
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eration Abolition” (Haley said it 
was quite accurate), takes a far 
different view of the activities 
of the school counselors. Writ- 
ing in his “Texans for Amer- 
ica” for March 6 _ newsletter, 
Haley warned: 





Judy Horton 

“On July 4, 1960, the State 
Board of Education approved a 
compulsory ‘guidance-counseling’ 
program for the public schools of 
Texas, to begin with the 1961- 
1962 school year. This program, 
backed by Federal Funds, will be 
extremely costly to every district. 
It will be an immoral, pernicious 
inroad into the privacy of every 
individual, certain to disturb emo- 


“Hand-picked teachers who will 
be psycho-analyzing your healthy, 
normal child as to ‘parental’ re- 
lations, health, aptitude and fu- 
ture professions or jobs, are now 
being given cash scholarships in 
colleges designated by the U. S. 
Office of Education, with pay of 
$75 a week plus an allowance of 
$15 for each dependent per week, 
provided they pass the Federal 
standards. ... 


“These pseudo - psychiatrists, 
with only six weeks special train- 
ing, and amenable to this federal 
mental-health program, will start 
guiding your child in the way 
they want him to go from the 
first grade on through the 12th... 


“In summary, this program will 
cost Texas millions of dollars. 
It robs the school district of all 
local control by imposing stand- 





ards set by the U. S. Office of 
Education, under teachers 
sidized by federal money, 
chosen for the purpose under reg 
ulations laid down by Washing 
ton. It threatens to become a 
gigantic mental-health program 
for the suppression of the in 
dividuality of every child despite 
his God-given potentialities, to 
make him a cog in a socialistic 
society ... it is for the indoc 
trination of your child, 
groove for him in advance by 
hand-picked servants of the Su 
per-State.” 


sub- | 


| 
and 


into a 


This was followed by another 
newsletter on March 15, and by 
still another late in April. After 
each newsletter, the followers of 
Haley barraged the state educa 
tion agencies with hundreds of 
letters and the legislature with 
scores more. 


In the March 15 newsletter 
Haley made this comment on the 
success of his letter-writing drive 
revealing some of the sources of 
his support: 

“Our first letter met with tre 

d resp . Committee 
members, 





Mrs. B. W. Woolley 
Dallas, wired for 100 extra copies 
Mrs. Frances K. Burt, of Stephen 
ville, and her compatriots, 
off 500 extras; Mrs. Masie Turner 
Waters, of Waco, relayed copies 
to her ‘Right to Write’ group 
and Mr. Akard Beall, of Houston 
called for 1200 for the John Birch 
Societies.,.Lynn Landrum treated 
the subject in the Dallas News 
the Pecos Independent repeatedly 
featured it in news and editorials 
and Dan Smoot will point out the 
national significance of the move 
ment and treat our state fight in 
the next issue of his superb 
Dan Smoot Reports.” 


A natural target for the letter 
campaign is Rep. Malcolm M« 
Gregor, El Paso, chairman of the 
House education committee A 


ran 


typical letter reaching his desk 
this week urged him to support 
bill as a block against 
supervisive agents who might 
work their way into the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and into the Texas 
jepartment of education and “use 

children as pawns to indoc- 
trinate them for a One-World 
Government, and for the conquest 
of the American mind.” 


Slack’'s 


rhe state board takes this kind 
of protest seriously enough that 
after adjournment of its May 
neeting, at which textbook selec- 
tion was the primary topic, a spe- 
ial “informal” meeting was called 
to brief all board members on the 
Education Agency’s oppo- 
to HB 993. 


Although the state board has 
taken no official stand on this 
bill, it is no secret that many 

the board members consider 
bothersome ultra-right- 


exas 


sition 


Maley a 


Vinger 


Haley covets the designation, 
and has retorted in print that the 
state board is too much under the 
ination of the educational 
lobby, “this powerful left-wing 
group, still following with idol- 

ous fervor the nihilistic design 


” 





of John Dewey... . 


3ut Haley’s presence in the 
along with his drag- 
ging in such controversial allies 
s Dan Smoot, the John Birchers, 
Landrum—makes the 
legislative effort more difficult 
to see in its true light, which is, 
judging from the comments made 
by Slack and Isaacks to the Ob- 
server, that they simply feel the 
counseling program is a phony 
and unnecessary burden, especial- 
the less wealthy school dis- 
They are content to leave 
the cosmic implications of the 
program to Haley, right guard in 
the Panhandle’s line of conserva- 
tism BS. 


vrangie 


and Lynn 


iy in 


tricts 


_.. AND TEXTBOOKS TOO 


AUSTIN 

The State Board of Educa- 
tion has appointed a new 
textbook selection committee, 
charged with the task this 
year of choosing high school 
American history texts and 
high school world history 
texts. 

Already there is consternation 
evident among state school ad- 
ministrators at the prospect of the 
conflicts that may arise from this 
especially fertile soil for disputes 
—history. 

Even without the John Birch 
Societies, which appear to be in- 
creasingly disputative in their ap- 
praisal of classroom books, there 
is always J. Evetts Haley standing 
by ready to challenge the text 
selections as he did last fall. 

A verbatim transcript of that 
hearing, at which Haley appeared 
with a number of fellow critics— 
all members of his “Texans for 
America”—was released this week 
to the Observer. 

The creed and complaints of the 
Haley group are set forth in part: 

“In many textbooks we find col- 
lectivism and world-government 
slanting, and the _ subversive 
shadow of Progress Education still 
lurks in the classroom. 

“The stressing of both sides of 
a controversy only confuses the 
young and encourages them to 
make snap judgments based on 
insufficient evidence. Until they 
are old enough to understand 
both sides of a question, they 
should be taught only the Ameri- 
can side. : 

“He (the student) must be 
taught the abuses of capitalism 





and the faults of individual men 
or corporations and not the de 
fects of the system. He should be 
reminded that whatever abuses 
of our individual men and organ 
izations, they are better than the 
collectivist systems advocated by 
so-called reformers who claim to 
substitute ‘human’ rights for 
‘property’ rights.” etc. 

On this occasion the Haley book 
critics were especially down on 
a series of texts called Enjoying 
English. Much of their criticism 
was aimed at poor taste in sen 
tence examples. But they 
protested using a poem by Car! 
Sandburg because “he is 
tioned four times in the House 
Un-American Activities Report 
from 1938 to 1954 in connection 
with subversive organizations.” 

A story called “Mowing Mrs 
Wright’s Lawn” was criticised be- 
cause Mrs. Wright was depicted 
as the richest woman in town who 
didn’t pay the boy enough for 
mowing her lawn. This was criti- 
cised as injecting “class conflict.” 

One of the Texans for America 
monitors, Mrs. Joann Slay, Fort 
Worth housewife, told the state 
that several of the authors listed 
on the suggested reading list of 
the Enjoying English series are 
unfit for student consumption 
especially Dorothy!Canfield Fisher 
who has been mentioned on sey 
eral lists of communist-front or- 
ganizations,” and Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer, who, in his autobiog- 
raphy Out of My Life and 
Thought “describes the virgin 


also 


men- 


birth of Christ as an impossibility, | 
the resurrection of Christ as an} 


illusion, and he described Jesus 


the very son of God, as a 
paranoiac. This is a matter of 
record, and I protest this man 
being recommended to my chil- 
iren as a great spiritual leader.” 

Monitor Mrs. Slay also protested 

reference to Mohammed, saying 
Mohammed was a false prophet, 
suggest to you that in a 
hristian nation we do not need 
to tell about Mohammed... .” 


Defend Scouts 

Don Riddle, a Paris veter- 
and another in Haley's 
stable of critics, condemned Lan- 
guage For Dally Use, an eighth 
grade text, for having on its sug- 
ested reading list works by Louis 
listed 35 times by 
House Un-American Cumu- 
lative Index, William Rose Benet, 
listed 25 times, and Stephen Vin- 

ent Benet, one mention. 
he monitors also protested one 
yok because they contended it 
held the Boy Scouts up to ridi- 
including the sentence: 
weren't any drowning 
hildren to save or any old ladies 

help through the traffic.” 

After a bitter review of the 
ext Texas and Our Spanish 
Southwest, Haley said, “We there- 
fore contend in view of this mess, 
ideologies relying on communist 
communist sympathizers, 
he fact outside the broad domain 

f territorial Texas and in keep- 
ing with the request of your com- 
mittee, it should be rejected.” 

R. L. Williams, chairman of the 
hearing committee, was still able 
to respond with humor, though 
dry. “Thank you,” he sald. “A 
very classical explanation.” 
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The Right to Know 





Shating on Thin Ses 


The people of Texas deserve a few 
straightforward answers from the so- 
called “Citizens for a Sales Tax.” Be- 
fore the general retail sales tax which 
the organization has been so vigor- 
ously thumping in the name of the 
greater citizenry reaches the Senate 
floor, the people of Texas should de- 
mand the right to know: 

@ Where the money to finance 
the campaign has been coming from. 

@ How much money has been 

spent. 
@ If Mr. Sealy and Mr. Bracewell 
are getting $25,000 and $20,000, re- 
spectively, in their efforts to protect 
the Texas business and oil and gas 
community from further taxes while 
leading the campaign to place 90 per 
cent of the tax load on the average 
consumer. 

Mr. Sealy and Mr. Bracewell are 
hiding under the skirts of an inade- 
quate and anachronistic law when 
they refuse to answer. Because our 
Texas political culture has before 
now been too anemic to place den- 
tures in its lobby control legislation 
is sad justification for a group that 
presumes to call itself a citizens’ or- 
ganization. 

In terms of civilized political eth- 
ics, the Citizens for a Sales Tax are 
skating on very thin ice, and they 
should know it. Surely it must give 
one pause that Mr. Sealy, while re- 
ceiving his part of legal fees from 
several large oil companies, is now 
working overtime for a bill that taxes 
shoes, schoolbooks, and nosedrops 
while exempting the oil and gas prod- 
ucts, the oil and gas equipment, and 
the offshore rigs of his clients. 


It must give one pause also that Mr. 
Bracewell, lobbying in the name of 
a citizens’ group for the most regres- 
sive tax of them all, lobbies contem- 
poraneously for Gulf States Utilities, 
working all the while for a tax that 
exempts the utilities bills of industrial 
and commercial concerns. 


The people of Texas have a right 
to know that the “citizens” group 
which has been organized so care- 
fully and which has hired such im- 
mensely able lobbyists is little more 
than a mask for those interests which 
want a general retail sales tax to 
forestall a personal income tax and 
corporate and natural resource taxes. 
Would anyone expect the Citizens to 
come out in support of a corporate 
tax or a gas tax to round out an ap- 
propriations bill built upon the sales 
tax? 


It only takes one probing glance to 
see who the Citizens really are: bank- 
ers, TMA officers, chamber of com- 
merce executives. Indeed, it is most 
indicative that 10 of the 31 members 
of the executive committee, to our 
knowledge, have actually lobbied in 
Austin for one business interest or 
another. 


As those of our Eastern readers 
who have also browsed the latest 
New Yorker installment on our politi- 
cal culture may surmise, this is the 
way it’s done in Texas. 


The legislature now has before it 
legislation to make compulsory the 
reporting of funds and sources in 
lobbying. The example before us 
should be enough. 


A be OF ics 


Governor Daniel's criticism of HB 
727 this week was without question 
one of the finest and most penetrat- 
ing statements of his political career. 
Only 21 pages of tough logic could do 
justice to the measure. Besides under- 
scoring the sharp regressivity which 
is the mark of any sales tax, and the 
great unfairness of such a levy in a 
state where almost half of all fami- 
lies earn less than $4,000 a year, Dan- 
iel’s warnings of easy evasions, ad- 
ministrative and financial burdens, 
and inequitable special-interest ex- 
emptions were eminently persuasive. 
It seemed very much like a veto mes- 
sage in advance. 

As a tactical move to fight down 
a general sales tax this session, those 








AN EYE FOR AN EYE AND 4 TOOTH FOR A TOOTHT 





liberals and moderates who have 
found the governor’s predominantly 
selective sales tax route only slightly 
more palatable than a straight sales 
tax are now going to have to rally, 
at least partially, behind the Daniel 
alternate program. There are parts 
on the governor’s proposals which 
should be fought down on their own 
merits. Other parts of his selective 
tax program must now be accepted, 
if we are to kill the sales tax this ses- 
sion, and upheld along with the cor- 
porate income tax and the Eckhardt 
natural gas tax in financing the ap- 
propriations bill. 

It is probably too late in the Sen- 
ate. But the threat of a Daniel veto, 
coupled with strong pressure on the 
House-Senate conference committee, 
may yet save the day. The governor 
has, in part, offered an honorable re- 
treat from a sales tax. The time has 
come to realize that fact. 

Under the dismal circumstances of 
this session, and with the possibili- 
ties ripe for a major political turn- 
over in both houses next year, a tax 
bill comprising parts of the Daniel 
program, the corporate levy, and the 
Eckhardt tax will be well worth the 
fight. As soon as this 57th legislature 
closes shop, a concerted effort should 
then immediately be made to form a 
hard-working and effective “citizens 
against a sales tax” organization. 
What is needed now, as never before, 
is a serious campaign to convince the 
people of Texas that a graduated per- 
sonal income tax has become the con- 
venient whipping boy of politicians 
and is, in truth, the most feasible, the 
simplest, and the fairest broad-based 
tax. 
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Frightened by a Six-Pack 





‘Boris Only Smiled’ 


In his lively weekly column in The 
Daily Texan, student newspaper at 
The University of Texas, Chandler 
Davidson describes his experiences 
with seven Russian exchange students 
who visited UT two weeks ago. 

AUSTIN 

Perhaps the Russians were tired of 
meeting people and discussing serious 
topics by the time I met them last 
Friday night for dinner. Or perhaps 
they just didn’t like me and some of 
the other integrationists who were 


SJL, 
RFP 


But whatever the cause, the Rus- 
sian group was one of the most boor- 
ish, humorless, unimaginative bunch 
of “‘students” I have ever met. 

Boris Pankin, the leader of the 
group, and I conversed through a 
friendly little interpreter, Mrs. Anas- 
tasia Romanoff. Boris is the deputy 
chief editor of the communist youth 
version of Pravda. He told me it had 
a circulation of 314% million. 

I was hoping that by admitting 
America’s shortcomings I could draw 
some of the Russians to admit the 
same of their country, and engage in 
a lively discussion similar to those 
which the Chilenos enjoyed so much 
while here. 

My hopes were completely smashed 
after the first few minutes of discuss- 
ing the segregation problem. Boris’ 
questions were probing: If America 
is a democracy, why don’t Negroes 
have equal rights? : 

I explained that we didn’t have 
perfect society, in any sense. But we 
had come a long way toward extend- 
ing greater rights to greater numbers 
of Negroes. I asked him if the Soviets 
didn’t have their own minority group 
discrimination. 

Absolutely none, he replied, sound- 
ing as though he were quoting from 
Pravda. He didn’t mention the Rus- 
sians’ treatment of the Jews. 

I told him of a group of Nigerian 
students who had left a Russian uni- 
versity, claiming to have faced a very 
real discrimination problem. 

“They must have had inferiority 
complexes,” Boris said. “Our people 
honor and respect Negroes more than 
their own race.” 

I asked him a number of further 


questions about Russia, aimed at get- 
ting him to admit that perhaps some 
one facet of his system was not per- 
fect. Never did he admit it. He began 
to sound like an IBM machine might 
sound if it could talk. His light blue 
eyes never brightened. His grim fea- 
tures only once dissolved into a smile. 


Down THE TABLE Hous- 
ton Wade, who is much more a stu- 
dent of Twentieth Century Russian 
history than I am, politely was ask- 
ing embarrassing questions to an- 
other Russian, who fumbled, stut- 
tered, and finally refused to discuss 
the issues further. 


Boris turned to me as I was eating 
dessert and stated that America had 
failed to eradicate race feelings in the 
100 years since the Civil War, while 
Russia, in 40 short years, had com- 
pletely done away with such conflicts. 


I told him I very much envied this 
aspect of Russia's society, if it were 
indeed true. I added, however, that 
we in America look for other means 
of changing people’s minds than by 
mass extermination and terror. 


Boris only smiled. 


I then asked him if Russian stu- 
dents could protest a situation they 
disliked in a manner similar to SDA’s 
demonstrations. 

“Certainly,” he said. “Whenever 
the university administration does 
something against our wishes, we stu- 
dents get together, talk it over, meet 
the administration, and bargain.” 

“Well, do you ever protest the gov- 
ernment’s policy in this manner?” I 
asked. He did not look at me. His 
face was blank. His words to the in- 
terpreter were clipped, as though he 
were delivering a well-memorized 
moral maxim, 

“The Soviet students are always 
very satisfied with whatever the 
government does,” he said. 

The meal was finished. Frank 
Wright, the “Y” director in charge 
of the group’s visit, said that Swing- 
Out would begin in a few minutes up- 
stairs. Any of the Russians who 
wished to stay and talk, however, 
could do so. 

The Russians rose in a mass and 
walked quickly away. A few minutes 
later Houston and I tried to invite 
one of the students out for beer. He 
quickly declined. 

The prospect of a free exchange of 
honest opinion over a six-pack was 
apparently too frightening for the 
bravest of them. 

CHANDLER DAVIDSON 





Life in Coketown 


AUSTIN 

For an example of what it means 
to be a wage earner in Texas with a 
hankering to organize and improve 
working conditions thereby, Fred 
Schmidt, the most eloquent executive 
in the AFL-CIO hierarchy, told this 
story. Although it may sound like 
something out of a Dickens version 
of life in Coketown, England, in the 
19th century, it is a true story about 
the ordeals of unionism in Texas, and 
more specifically in Austin. 


The laundry workers in one of Aus- 
tin’s larger laundries want to go on 
strike. Their reasons are manifold. 
For one thing, after working a full 
week they may get a check for some- 
thing like $13. If they ask the man- 
agement why so little, they will be 
told that deductions had to be made 
for “losses” or some other reason 
equally impossible to protest. True, 
some of the women—most of whom 
are Negroes and Latin Americans— 
make as much as $65 a week, piece- 
work, but there is always a cloud of 
doubt hanging over payday. 


So the women decided they wanted 
to organize, form a union. They tried 


to talk with the manager. He learned 
they were coming and why they were 
coming, and he hid out—literailly, hid 
out in back of the laundry. One day 
he came to his office, but he didn’t 
turn on the lights for fear his own 
workers would know he was inside. 


Now,. according to one of the feudal 
laws on Texas’ books, in order to get 
a union election, a strike must te 
called. It must be recognized by a 
district judge, who in turn will order 
the election. It is a complicated pro- 
cegure and all the laundry women 
know that the minute they step out 
the door on strike, the manager will 
simply hire a raft of replacements, 
and that will be that, the end of the 
fight. 


Three women who were especially 
vigorous in trying to work up union- 
izing sentiment were fired. No ex- 
cuse. Just fired. So far they have 
been unable to find work in any of 
the other laundries in town. They tell 
where they worked last and immedi- 
ately the face they are looking at 
darkens. “No opening, and we don’t 
know when there will be one. Sorry. 
No, no use to leave your name.” They 
know why they aren’t hired. BS. 


Senate Panel Hears Tax Testimony 


AUSTIN 


Governor Price Daniel came 
out fighting this week in testi- 
mony before the Senate state 
affairs committee. 


In his most strongly-worded 
statement of the legislative 
session, the governor attacked 
HB 727, the two per cent gen- 
eral sales tax, for being regres- 
sive, unfair, and loaded with 


exemptions favorable to busi- |. 


ness. “It seems evident that 
many of the special interests 
which have so vigorously ad- 
vocated this type of broad- 
based tax are for it only so 
long as it is not broad enough 
to cover them,” he said. 


“I would feel obligated to veto 
it,” he declared, “and if I didn’t, 
and let it become law without my 
signature, you would be back 
here in a_ special session by 
Christmas, trying to straighten 
out the mess.” 

(Daniel's statement is excerpt- 
ed on page five.) 


Daniel offered as an alternative 
to a sales tax his program of se- 
lective sales taxes contained in 
the “Hinson package.” Estimated 
to yield $166 million annually, his 
tax package includes a two per- 
cent gross receipts tax on natural 
gas pipelines, a two percent tax 
on utility bills by individuals and 
businesses, construction materials, 
and “motor-driven” objects, high- 
er taxes on jewelry and watches, 
a three percent tax on restaurant 
meals over $1, a penny tax on soft 
drinks, a one percent tax on stock 
transfers, and increased taxes on 
liquor and wine. 


In a Senate chamber crowded 
with onlookers, mostly pro-sales 
tax lobbyists and businessmen, 
Daniel said the sales tax “is so 
burdened with exemptions in 
favor of commercial interests that 
its total impact is about 90 per- 
cent on individual consumers and 
10 percent on business and indus- 
try.” He listed exemptions on oil 
and gas equipment and off-shore 
drilling rigs, and for industrial 
users of utilities. 


Rep. Charles Wilson of Trinity, 
sponsor of HB 727, said business 
would probably pay from 20 to 
23 percent of the tax. He said a 
sales tax did not represent a com- 
plete answer to state fiscal prob- 
lems and that revisions of HB 727 
would be required. Asked if the 
House would re-pass the bill if 
the Senate sent it back with 
amendments, Wilson said he be- 
lieved “we're going to have to 
pass some kind of business tax 
before the House will pass it 
again.” 


Sen. Wardlow Lane of Center, 
State affairs chairman, referred 
the bill to the same subcommittee 
now considering HB 334, the 
“loophole” bill. Subcommittee 
members are Dorsey Hardeman of 
San Angelo, Jep Fuller of Port 
Arthur, Bruce Reagan of Corpus 
Christi, and Tom Creighton of 
Mineral Wells. 


E. B. Germany of Lone Star 
Steel, first of a parade of wit- 


wants is « solid, stable tax pro- 


gram. That is more important 
than the amount,” he said. 


Other Witnesses 

K. Bredvad, who runs a small 
grocery store in what he identi- 
fied as “one of the poorest sec- 
tions of San Antonio,” testified 


me the other day, stopping to 
chat with me in the doorway of 
my store, ‘No trabajo. No dinero. 
Esta mal tiempo.’ With times as 
they are and conditions as they 
are, I can’t see why families with 
eight or nine kids, give or take 
a couple, should have to pay a 
tax on a box of soap or a mop or 
a broom they'll use to keep their 
one-room home clean. 


“If I have to collect a sales tax, 
it won't come to more than 20 
cents a day. Nothing to the state. 
But sometimes a lot to these peo- 
ple. If we exempt anything, why 
not exempt items that make for 
cleanliness?” 


Doyle Willis asked Bredvad, 
“Isn't it true that if this bill 
passes a lot of little kids will be 
deprived of a piece of candy or a 
stick of gum?” Bredvad said yes. 


Reagan, who had stressed the 
need for a sales tax to finance 
good schools, asked, “Those same 
kids want to go to school, don’t 
they?” 


“I can tell you, at least 10 per 
cent of the kids in that neigh- 
borhood don’t ge to school be- 
cause they don't have clothes,” 


the witness said. “They don't 
have shoes.” 
Other witnesses, representing 


special businesses not complain- 
ing about the tax itself so much 
as their treatment under it, ap- 
peared to testify. A candy manu- 
facturer who told the committee 
he had made the Normandy inva- 
sion and the Battle of the Bulge 
and had eaten a lot of K-rations 
and C-rations, in which he always 
found candy, said the Army con- 
siders candy a food and he would 
like for the state to do likewise. 
He compared a good box of candy 
to a half-gallon of ice cream, ex- 
empt as food under HB 727, as to 
food value and price. 


Fred Schmidt, secretary-treas- 
urer of the state AFL-CIO, said: 
“I find it hard to justify the tax- 
ing of a Mother’s Day telegram 
when a stock market telegram to 
a brokerage house is not taxed 
under this bill.” Electricity and 
water used by industry would not 
be taxed; utilities used by indi- 
vidual consumers would be. 

Patent medicines are taxed but 
prescription medicines are not, 
Schmidt said, so that a person 
who treats his cold with only the 
help of medicines like Vicks va- 
porub would pay a tax while the 
weathy man who can afford an 
antibiotic at his physician’s ad- 
vice would pay nothing. 

Using the tax burden index 
(what the average person in 
Texas now pays in taxes) of 2.60, 
Schmidt said “the man making 
a buck and a half an hour, or 
$3,000 a year has now a tax 
burden index of 2.97 a year— 
higher than the man making $10,- 


000.” 
“I'm not likeg the other wit- 
nesses,” Schmidt said. “I hope 


you'll ask me what tax I would 
propose instead of the sales tax.” 


Culp Kruger: “lll ask you that.” 

Schmidt: “Our proposal is that 
the most equitable tax is a per- 
sonal income tax of the piggyback 
nature—taking a percentage of 
the federal income tax paid—and 
a corporate profits tax.” 

Reagan: “Do you think the cor- 


dustry to come in?” 

“Yes, because they pay only as 
they profit. Small profits would 
pay small taxes. Thirty-four other 
states have it now.” 

Reagan: “I can’t see any sense 
/in passing a tax that would cur- 
tail business and industry. Cele- 
nese at Baytown said to hold up 
expansion until they see what we 
are going to do about taxes.” Poli- 





ticlans, he added, have “made a 


porate tax would encourage in- 





bugaboo of the sales tax.” 
Schmidt replied that “all taxes 
are income taxes, so why shy from 


the name?” 


‘Only Way’ 

Gordon Darnell, a sawmill own- 
er from Carthage, likened the 
committee to the woman who 
broke the alabaster box to bathe 
Jesus’ feet. “She was rebuked and 
so are you being rebuked, but this 
tax is the only way you can raise 
the needed money.” 


He returned later to the same 
parallel. “We have heard a lot of 
talk about the poor people. Well, 
the best man who ever walked 
the face of the earth ‘said the 
poor will be with us always... . 





Corporations are people, too. Not 
all the corporations in this state 
are shipping oil. There are a lot 
of little corporations caught in 
the same trap that would catch 
Humble Oil. 


“I’m from East Texas. East 
Texas and South Texas have more 
illegitimate kids than anywhere 
in Texas, and those people have 
only one thing in mind—to get 
another illegitimate kid and an- 
other $16 a month income from 
the state. And we just keep pay- 
ing it and paying it and paying 
it. As long as people come to this 
government and beg money, they 
should be expected to pay their 
share.” 


Reagan: “You're right about 
their coming. They’re coming 
more every day, asking more 


schools, more highways, more 
hospitals.” 
Darnell: “What’s your name. 


I’ve been watching you all after- 
noon and you're a bright young 
man.” 

Reagan: “I’m Senator Reagan. 
These people want more all the 
time, don’t they? And if they want 
more, they should be willing to 
pay for it.” 

Darnell: “Amen!” 


Later Darnell said his sawmill 
company—a family corporation— 
grosses between $700,000 and $800,- 
000 a year. H® said he was or- 
phaned at an early age and built 





up his business with only a sixth 
grade education. He added: “Do 
you think a man should go around 
bragging about being poor’ He's 
poor because he doesn’t have any 
ambition and is just a little lazy.” 
This was greeted by laughter and 
considerable applause. 


Frates Seeligson, former state 
representative from San Antonio 
said he represented the South 
Texas, the West Texas, and 


Valley Chambers of Commerce 


the 


“I was often accused in the 
House of being the last defender 
of the well-to~<do, but if my tex 
plan had passed the well-to-do 
wouldn’t have done so well,” he 
said. He distributed charts show 
ing how his sales tax plan would 
have hit the various economic 
levels, as compared with other 
sales tax plans. “If my bill had 
passed you would have had 
deficit but a surplus. A sales tax 


no 


will bring tax stability which 
would appeal to industry.” 
Tom Sealy of Midland, chair 


man of Citizens for a Sales Tax 
said, “We can’t go on depending 
on a hodgepodge selective 
gram. We have reached the point 
of no return. Cigarettes are taxed 
now at 53 percent of their value 


pro 
pr 


Sealy said of Darnell, the ear! 
witness, “I think he spoke about 
as well for the people of Texas 
as anyone could.” 


At one point Sealy even mer 
tioned an income tax as the rig! 
kind of broad-based tax, but h 
did not elaborate. 


He said he would prefer a sales 
tax with no exemptions. “We will 
say HB 727, while not that kind 
of tax, it is a long step forward 
he said. 


“A lot has been said about 
impact of a sales tax on the poor 
I don’t think anybody in the 
House would have voted for it 
it had hit the poor. 


“A man making $3,000 a 
would pay about five cents a day 
in retail tax. I don’t think he 
would mind paying that much for 
fine schools for his children.” 


“This really is a tax the peop! 
are ready for,” Sealy 
think they are going to be sorely 
disappointed if you don’t come | 
with a broad-based tax. The peo 
ple of Arkansas just recently voted 
to increase their sales tax fron 
two per cent to three percent 
think you'll find people will re 
spect you more if you settle on « 
broad-based tax.” B.S., W.M 


the 


year 


said 





Session 
Drawing 
To Close 


AUSTIN 
All the major pieces in the 
legislative jigsaw were laid on 
the table this week, but at least 


one special session and possibly 


more were in the offing. 
Daniel's broadside 
stories) on the 
e-passed sales tax carried a 
I threat of veto and a 
lengthy tax battle over his $166 
a year program consisting 
of selective sales taxes. 
irawn out debate on Tuesday 
over Rep. Tony Ko- 
h’'s unemployment compensa- 
in the House postponed 
1 on two liberal-backed meas- 
Wilson-Korioth corpor- 
ome tax (HB 960) and the 
tax on dedicated re- 
natural gas (HB 481) 
Tuesday. “ ; 


Price 


separate 


million 


nd Friday 


bill 
Dill 
the 
rat 


this 


aniel handed a _ perfect 
ise for his threatened special 
escheats legislation 

the House once again turned 
Rep. Charles Hughes’ aban- 
i properties bill. With a Sen- 
ilibuster on the sales tax 
ng been promised and a like- 
eleventh hour stalemate on 
regular session which 
May 29 is swiftly approach- 


was 


ession on 





the 


the ten House-Sen- 
on appropriations 
nued to work in an effort to 
out the $16 million difference 
House and Senate ver- 
and the House passed and 

to the Senate a bill favoring 
$810 annual pay raise for teach- 
and a House redistricting bill. 

[f the appropriations procedure 
ns according to last session's 
the conference committee 

vill not report out a bill unless 
measure is approved 
regular session dead- 


feanwhile, 


onferees 


tween 


enue 
the 
rhe Texas Board of Corrections 
urgent plea for 
: funds from the appropria- 
tions bill, warning that the situa- 
tion in Texas prisons is “the most 
explosive in America.” The board 
had originally requested $24.9 mil- 
The House bill provides for 
the Senate’s $19.6. 
Ellis, director of correc- 
ns, said if the proposed appro- 
tion is passed, “the key peo- 
Continued on Page 8) 


made another 


more 


on 


519.8 
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Lawrence Sullivan Ross 


Sheriff-Statesman 
“Continue your good work and the people of Texa: 
will not withhold their praise” 


On the campus of Texas A&M stands the statue of Lawrence 


school’s revered one-time President. A state teachers college is nan 
distinguished Governor and State Senator, a Brigadier General in 


an (Sul) Ross, the 
ed for him; he was a 
ne Civil War. Buc... 


before the years of soldiering and statesmanship Su! Ross hed made colorful, turbulent 
frontier history as a peace officer. He was 2 young (22) Ranger Captain when, in 1860, 
he and his company broke the power of the Comanches. It was Ross who killed their 


chief, the noted Pete Nocona, then captured and returned to 
wife, Cynthia Ann Parker. Then, in 1873, on special duty, he became Sheriff of McLennen 
County, with full authority to rid central Texas of 2 horde of vicious intruders, who in 
reconstruction days had imposed their lawless “six shooter rule” and terrorized the area. In 
true Ranger fashion, Sul Ross soon had tranquilized McLennen, and several other counties 
as well! 


iviligation Nocona's white 


Today Texans still owe much to the lawmen who brought peace to the 
frontier . . and much also to industry and commerce, for bringing prosperity 


and pleasure. The brewing industry has done its. part 


providing com- 


munity revenues, payrolls and the refreshment of moderate beverages. In 


as ‘‘beer 


eonstantly st 


be! 
work with 


longs,"’ and the United States Brewers Association is 
wholesalers and retailers to assure the 


sale of beer and ale under pleasant, orderly and law-abiding conditions. 











Charles Williams: Shocked into Instant Death? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
together the three of them went 
to the sheriff, and then to a doc- 
tor who examined her in the 
mother’s presence, she testified. 

The doctor told the jury Mrs. 
Jones had been subjected, in the 
private area, to “abuse and vio- 
lence,” bruises, small lacerations, 
and “small tears” that could not 
be produced “except by some 
force.” The doctor said he had 
concluded that “force had been 
used.” He saw a small mark on 
her throat an inch long that 
looked as if it had been made by 
“some sharp object.” She was 
trembly and excited, the doctor 
testified; he gave her a sedative. 





In preparation for this nar- 
rative, a study of the processes 
by which a Texas man has 
been sentenced to death by 
electrocution, in this case for 
rape, the Observer during the 
last six months has studied 
records in the Board of Par- 
dons in Austin; interviewed 
the judge and prosecuting 
and defense attorneys in East 
Texas and Galveston; sought 
to interview and contact the 
prosecutrix without success; 
interviewed the condemned 
man in Death Row in Hunts- 
ville, where he now awaits 
his death on May 19, the lat- 
est in a series of scheduled 
dates; and kept abreast of the 
various appeals and delays in 
the case. 

A bill for the abolition of 
capital punishment is now 
pending, with committee ap- 
proval, in the Texas House of 
Representatives 





Mrs. Jones herself said that, 
alarmed by the report of her 
mother’s sickness, she put on a 
house duster over her short pa- 
jamas and started outside for the 
car when Williams grabbed her. 
She said he said twice, “I want 
some white woman's ......," and 
she screamed for her brother “as 
loud as I could holler”; but Wil- 
liams warned her not to holler 
again or he would cut her throat, 
and raped her beside the house 
ngainst her will and by force. 
Then he forced her to drive away 
with him and “forced his way 
again” in the back seat. She also 
described forced intimate  ca- 
resses. 


“State whether or not he, at 
any time, said anything to you 
with reference to white nature?” 
asked District Attorney Jack 
Hardee. “Yes, he asked me where 
was a white woman's nature,” 
Mrs. Jones replied. 

He forced her to the carfloor 
once when a car approached on a 
nearby road, but it did not pass 
them; they passed a place that 
was “all lit up,” she said. He 
threatened her life; she told him 
if he would let her go, she would 
not tell on him, she’ testified. 

She told Fields that she had not 
ever talked to Williams before 
but ha@ seen him working at a 
place of business. 

Two Negro boys testified: they 
and Williams had been driving 
around drinking the night of June 
27 and, in the day time June 28, 
went fishing with some girls. 
They said they dropped Williams 
off near Mrs. Jones’ house about 
9:15 the night of the 28th. Oddly, 
Fields questioned one of the boys 
sharply about what they had been 
drinking. 

The sheriff testified he had 
found, beneath Williams’ bed, a 
sweat shirt that was “sweaty,” 
and a deputy sheriff said that on 
the next day he found a knife 
between the mattresses of the 
bed Williams was sleeping on. A 
relative of Williams’ who lived at 
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the house where he was staying 
said when he came in that night, 
he woke her and told her if any- 
body asked about him to say he 
had gone to Houston. 

The defense called no witnesses. 
Williams did not take the stand 
in his own defense. The jury were 
convinced. Guilty, they concluded ; 
Death. 


_—~— 

Julian and Fields moved for a 
new trial. They argued that the 
jury while deliberating had sent 
out a written question to the 
judge asking how long the de- 
fendant would serve if given life 
or 99 years, which they argued 
was an improper question. They 
also said the jury had been in- 
flamed by testimony Mrs. Jones 
took steps at once after the rape 
to avert pregnancy. Johnston 
overruled their motion. 


Dent’s Foray 

At this point, the character of 
the case changed. Thomas Dent 
is a Negro lawyer in Galveston. 
He said a group of Negroes 
watched the trial and, concluding 
it was “a farce,” asked him to 
enter the case. They had tried the 
local NAACP, but it was not in- 
terested. He has handled cases 
for the NAACP, but this is not 
one of those, he said. 

Julian and Fields stated they 
saw no grounds for further ap- 
peals and withdrew from the case 
to make way for Dent. 

First Dent forayed into East 
Texas, filing a supplementary mo- 
tion for a new trial with Judge 
Johnston. He broached the fact 
that since 1924, of 332 persons 
executed at Huntsville, none had 
been women, 208 had been Negro, 
102 white, and 22 Latin-American. 
Johnston turned him down. 


In February, 1960, Dent fired 
his first row of defenses at the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals. 

“The offense is. rape, the vic- 
tim a 47-year-old white woman, 
the accused an 18-year-old Negro, 
the punishment, as_ usual, is 
death,” his appeal brief provoc- 
ativly began. 

He charged that 62.9 per cent 
of the state’s executions had been 
furnished by 12.7 per cent of the 
population, the Negroes, and that 
the death penalty statute, “oper- 
ating more than twice as harshly 
upon colored men than upon 
white men and being wholly in- 
operative as to women, needs 
must be repugnant to the Fifth 
and Fourteenth Amendments to 
the Constitution,” the due process 
and equal protection of the laws 
amendments. 

“The law as applied singles out 
Negro men and electrocutes them 
more than twice as fast as it does 
white men,” he said. This, he said, 
is “a disgrace upon the state.” 

Judge Johnston had erred, he 
sad, in “failing to appoint compe- 
tent and experienced counsel.” 
They did not make enough ob- 
jections, take enough exceptions, 
move for a mistrial when evidence 
of a kind previously barred was 
presented, or file an application 
for suspended sentence, Dent said. 
They “did not venture to demand 
delay or change of venue; . 
called no witnesses for the de- 
fense, did not put the defendant 
on the stand, and the only effort 
to produce evidence favorable to 
(Williams) was restricted to 
cross-examination of the state's 
witnesses with respect as to (sic) 
whether or not (Williams) ‘was a 
good worker,’” Dent's petition 





said. 





He also alleged the sheriff en- 
tered a private residence and ar- 
rested Williams without -warrants 
for search or arrest. 

The state’s brief in answer re- 
viewed the evidence from the 
trial; Williams’ confession and 
the incriminating testimony of 
Patton, Mrs. Jones, her mother, 
the officers, Williams’ two pals, 
and his relative at the house. The 
confession had been introduced 
without objection; the knife 
found was ‘lidentified as the one 
used.” ; 

As to the attorneys’ competence, 
the state said, Julian had prac- 
ticed ten years and had tried one 
capital case and other felony 
cases; Fields had practiced eight 
or nine years in criminal law and 
had a large practice, civil and 
criminal. 

Turning Dent down—confirm- 
ing the death sentence—the court 
noted Williams did not testify in 
his own behalf; said the lawyers 
were experienced and Williams’ 
“rights were fully protected”; dis- 
missed the question of the fre- 
quency of the execution of Ne- 
groes; and held the evidence suf- 
ficient to support the conviction. 

Dent tried the highest Texas 
criminal appeals court again with 
a motion for rehearing. 

He said Williams could not 
have had advice of counsel, or he 
would not have signed the con- 
fession. He said it was unfair to 
have states’ lawyers but not a 
defense lawyer present when a 
confession is taken. ‘He said the 
trial lasted only about five hours. 
The court turned him back again 
—in May a year ago. 


Stay of Execution 

As the summer advanced Dent 
moved into the federal courts. On 
July 20 Associate Justice Hugo 
Black of the U.S. Supreme Court 
ordered a stay of execution for 
Williams pending an appeal. 

Who was paying Dent's fees as 
he carried the appeal forward? 
He had spoken to a rally at a 
Negro church in the interested 
area of East Texas, evidently sug- 
gesting a defense fund. He noted 
in a letter to them that none of 
them were relatives of Williams’ 
and that they and he were acting 
out of “civic pride.” 

His basic fee, Dent says, has 
been $2,000; it has been raised by 
@ group of Negroes in Houston 
County. He has not increased it 
for the lengthy appeals, he said. 
He opened his correspondence 
with them. On June 22, 1960, two 
of them wrote him: 

“Dear ser 

“We are sinding you all one 
hunders dollars with this letter. 
and will be sining moore snoon. 
be pasion with us.” 

August 17, on the back of a 
cleaning bill, Dent received this 
note: 

“Dear ser, we ar sind you one 
huner and fifty dollars at this 
time. we will be sinding moore 
in a few days. thank you all for 
what you have don. yourst Tru- 
aes a 

Sept. 4, 1960, the secretary- 
treasurer of the “Goodwill Club” 
wrote Dent: 

“Dear ser, we are sinding you 
One Hunderd moore we do thank 
for what you have don. we feild 
that you have don a great job and 
will contean sinden money as we 
get it.” 

At that point, judging from 
Dent's records, the fund had 
reached about $1,200. 

Dent carried his arguments to 
the high court. Answering, the 
Texas Attorney General's Office 
last October asserted that the trial 
defense lawyers had adequate ex- 
perience. 

“Their decision to follow one 
type of trial tactics in preference 
to another is no reflection on their 
competence,” the state said. Only 
lawyers who selected the jury 





could make such a decision, it was 
argued. 

As for the point about Negroes 

being executed more than whites, 
such statistics have “no connec- 
tion with the Constitution of the 
U.S.,.” and if they did, they are 
silent on the percentage by race 
who are indicted and tried for 
particular kinds of offenses, said 
the Attorney General’s Office 
brief. 
The Supreme Court agreed with 
the state and rejected Dent’s re- 
quest for a writ of certiorari on 
Oct. 10. 

What was Dent to do then? He 
says his second row of defenses 
flowed from a letter Williams 
wrote him from Death Row Nov. 
7, and a new statement Williams 
made Nov. 10 when Dent visited 
him at Huntsville. In the letter 
from Williams he showed the Ob- 
server, Williams told him: 

“I don’t mine Dying or being 
puniss. but for something I dident 
do. but if the Lard call for me 
that Way I don’t mine it At All.” 

Three days later, Dent said, he 
visited Williams on Death Row, 
and with a guard sitting with 
them, Williams made his state- 
ment that Mrs. Jones had con- 
sented to relations with him and 
that he was beaten in Rusk and 
later signed the confession with- 
out knowing what it was. Dent 
says, “I drew the affadavit my- 
self at the death cell, right in 
front of the door. The guard was 
sitting right there.” 

Fighting for his life, Williams, 
in his first publicly recorded 
statement on his own behalf, said 
one of his lawyers in the trial told 
him to plead guilty, and that if 
he made Mrs. Jones out a liar, 
“the jury would give me the death 
penalty” and “her brother might 
shoot me while I was on the wit- 
ness stand.” 


He said that Houston County 
officers did not beat him, but that 
he was taken to Rusk three days 
and was there beaten by officers 
with a rubber hose wrapped with 
leather, and kicked by their 
booted feet. He said a liquor 
board officer took every other 
bullet out of his pistol and played 
Russian roulette with him, click- 
ing the pistol hammer three 
times; the fourth time, Williams 
said, he fell out of his chair and 
was kicked. His life was threat- 
ened if he did not confess, he said. 

When he was taken back to 
Houston County, he said, Patton 
presented him a paper he would 
not let him read and told him if 
he signed it it would help him 
get out on bond. 


Time Runs Short 
. Time was shért: Williams! was 
to be executed Nov. 18. Armed 
with the new affidavit, but with 
only eight days between his client 
and the fatal electric currents, 
Dent hastily prepared a request 
to file a new motion before the 
Texas Court of Criminal Appeals 
on the grounds that the purported 
confession was “beaten out” of 
Williams and his trial attorneys 
“suppressed evidence” on his be- 
half and told him he might be 
shot out of the witness chair. 
Without giving reasons, the Texas 
court told Dent on Nov. 14 they 
would not accept the motion. 
The next day he applied to fed- 
eral court in Houston. On the 
morning of Nov. 16 at 9:30, Judge 
Allen Hannay opened a fresh hear- 
ing of the Williams case. 
Williams stuck by his statement. 
He showed a little scar where he 





said he had been hit on the head 
with a pistol. He said Mrs. Jones 
in the summer of 1958, while driv- 
ing him home from work, had 
him sit in the front seat, told him 
he was nice looking, asked him if 
he had gone with white women, 
and proposed relations; that he 
refused; that she told him if he 
did not, she would holler rape 
and he would be killed; and that 
they had intercourse. 

The night of June 28, 1959, he 
said, she asked him to go to her 
house later, he did, and they had 
intercourse, not by the house, but 
twice in a car. While they were 
together, “we met about three 
cars,” he said. 

Hardee elicited from Dent the 
admission that a legal colleague 
of Dent’s, Joseph Holmes, went 
te Huntsville with Dent Nov. 12 
and Holmes wrote the statement 
of that day by Williams. 

Williams said he had admitted 
nothing the morning of June 29 
and signed no statement. The 
knife they found was in his suit- 
case, not between the mattresses, 
he said. 

A deputy sheriff testified Wil- 
liams did make a confession and 
sign it without coercion the morn- 
ing of June 29. The sheriff, too, 
said he had confessed. An officer 
of the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment agreed this was so. 

Dent asked Fields if he intro- 
duced any evidence on Williams’ 
behalf, and Fields replied, “I did 
not introduce any evidence.” 
Fields said he and Julian con- 
ferred with Williams an hour or 
two, one or two times, before the 
trial. ; 

Judge Hanney was angry with 
Dent for his criticisms of the trial 
lawyers. He established Dent had 
not talked to the lawyers before 
making his charges against them. 
“I would like to know your good 
faith, and whether or not I will 
let you continue to practice in 
this court,” the Judge told Dent. 

In his decision against Williams, 
Hanney noted the confession was 
complained of for the first time 
Nov. 14, 1960, although it was in- 
troduced without objection at the 
trial. Dent “completely failed to 
show” any suppresion of evi- 
dence; the confession, Hannay 
ruled, was “freely and voluntarily 
given.” 

Hannay refused to grant Dent a 
stay of the execution then just 
16 hours from the time of his 
ruling. However, Hannay sug- 
gested Dent try a circuit judge 
who happened to be in the court 
house. 

It was 4:45 in the afternoon. 
Dent rushed to the traveling 


judge, caught him in, and won 
the new stay. 
“Williams wrote Dent from 


Huntsville a few days later—Nov. 
19: “Anyone that know anything 
about it know I did not have a 
fair trile, sure I had a fair kan- 
garoo trile. that is all.” 

Dent’s subsequent appeal to the 
New Orleans federal court con- 
tended the confession was “ex- 
torted by brutality and violence,” 
the defense lawyers were not ef- 
fective, and the woman consented. 
“The mob spirit was present. We 
believe the trial was a farce,” 
Dent ventured. 

This year—on Feb. 18—the New 
Orleans court, like all the other 
appeals courts before it, told Dent 
no, and Williams still stood con- 
demned to die. 

Williams’ execution, first sched- 
uled for Aug. 5 last year and 
routinely postponed to Sept. 4, has 
been further delayed, to allow 
time for the appeals, to Oct. 19, 
Nov. 18, Dec. 20, Jan. 20, and 
March 15. To give Dent his full 90 
days for his apparently last appeal 
to the Supreme Court, the Board 
of Pardons and Paroles then 
granted Williams a seventh stay, 
until May 19, 1961. 


To Be Contnued Next Week 
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‘Not Broad Enough to Cover Them’ 


Excerpts from Gov. Daniel’s 
testimony to the Senate state 
affairs committee this week: 

AUSTIN 

It is not an unusual position 
for a Texas governor to oppose 
the. enactment of a general 
sales tax. Every governor of 
Texas in modern times, with 
the exception of one, W. Lee 
O’Daniel, has opposed this re- 
gressive form of taxation. 

As a member of the House 22 


years ago, I began my opposition | 


to this tax when O’Daniel was 
trying to force it upon the legis- 
lature as “the only possible solu- 
tion” to our financial problems. 
A distinguished member of this 
committee, Sen. Hardeman, was 
among those of us who blocked 
this proposal and later helped to 
enact an omnibus tax bill which 
met the needs of this state with- 
out new taxes or increases for 
eight years. 

I remind you that only last 
year I offered for re-election with 
opposition to a general retail sales 
tax and an income tax as part of 
my platform. The 1960 platform 
of the Democratic Party of Texas 
calls for opposition to these taxes. 
Recently, I have been urged and 
pressured to change my position, 
or at least sit still and take what- 
ever the legislature passes with- 
out expressing myself further on 
this subject. I suppose I could do 
that if I were willing to forget 
my pledge to the people and if I 
had no sincere feeling against 
this form of taxation. The only 
trouble is that I cannot ignore 
my pledge to actively oppose a 
general retail sales tax, and I am 
sincerely opposed to it for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 


1. There are other means of 
raising the needed revenue from 
broad-based growth measures 


‘without turning to this last resort 


measure. I have advocated an 
edequate alternative plan and 
shall present it to’ you in detail 
after stating my reasons for op- 
posing House Bill 727. 

Anyone who contends there is 
no other way either has a closed 
mind on other alternatives or is 
ignoring the fact that they exist. 
For instance, without any more 
cost or administrative expense, 
Texas could raise only four of its 
present taxes to the’ Louisiana 
rate and raise an additional $181,- 
391,185 per year. 

2. Any tax covering total house- 
hold purchases in excess of 26 
cents (except food consumed off 
the premises) is regressive and 
unduly burdensome and costly to 
taxpayers and merchants alike. 
It places a greater comparative 
burden on the lower income group 
because it takes a larger total 
percentage of their income, espe- 
cially those with larger families 
to support. One fourth of the 
households in Texas have total 
earnings of less than $2,500 per 
year. Eighty per cent of Texas 
families have total net earnings 
below $7,000 per year. 


I also hand you Exhibit No. 1 
showing the direct impact of 
House Bill 727 on these Texas 
households by income _ groups. 
You will note that the households 
in the lowest income group (un- 
der $2,500 per year) will pay the 
tax on twice as great a percent- 
age of their income as the fam- 
ilies which earn in excess of $10,- 
000 per year. These are average 
figures, which means that the 
situation will be somewhat better 
for single persons but worse for 
those with large families to clothe 
and support. 

3. Under this bill, collection and 
auditing would be difficult and 
costly for both the merchants and 
the state. It would make tax col- 
lectors of more than 171,000 store- 
keepers and other vendors, re- 
quiring on a quarterly basis over 
684,000 reports to the Comptroller 
each year. California, whose law 
was a pattern for H. B. 727, em- 
ploys over 800 auditors and still 
cannot adequately check on the 
vendors and their reports. Ohio, 
with a law similar to H. B. 727, 
reported collection costs of 6.82 
per cent or about $14 million an- 
nually in 1955. 

A survey in Illinois showed 
that the cost to the merchants of 
collecting the general retail sales 
tax runs from $2.27 to $5.11 per 
$100 of taxes collected, with some 
smaller stores running as high 
as 16 per cent of the taxes col- 
lected. 

4. With tens of thousands of 
taxable items, over 171,009 tax 
collecting vendors, and over a 
half-million reports each year, the 
retail sales tax is one of the most 
easily and extensively evaded 
forms of taxation. 

5. There is no such thing as 
“settling the tax problem with a 
general sales tax.” In every state 
which has adopted it, there has 
been a great expansion in spend- 


ing, increase in selective sales 
taxes, increase in state income 
taxes, increases in the general 


sales tax rates, or increases in 
the public debt. 


6. As long as we have no gen- 
eral retail sales tax or income 
tax, Texas will enjoy a special ad- 
vantage in the attraction of new 
residents and new industries. 

With industrial production run- 
ning at only 70 per cent capacity, 
the real bottleneck today is lack 
of consumer purchasing power. 
On this subject one hundred emi- 
nent economists concluded: 

“A general sales tax reduces 
real wages, diminishes purchas- 
ing power, and puts a brake on in- 
dustrial activity and business re- 
vival.” 

I also mention thse specific ob- 
jections to H. B. 727: 

It is so burdensome with ex- 
emptions in favor of commercial 
interests that its total ultimate 
impact is about 90 per cent on 
individual consumers and only 
about 10 per cent on business and 
industry. I refer to the ultimate 
impact, realizing, of course, that 


the initial impact may be as high 
as 20 per cent on eommercial es- 
tablishments, but about half of 
this will be promptly passed on 
to Texas consumers. 

Even if the ultimate impact was 
20 per cent on business and 80 
per cent on individuals, this would 
not be a fair distribution when the 
gross annual income of business 
and industry is $43 billion as com- 
pared with $18 billion in gross 
income for individuals. 

In many instances, H. B. 727 
has special exemptions for com- 
mercial enterprises while taxing 
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individual citizens for the same 
products or services. 

The most glaring example is 
the provision taxing domestic util- 
ity bills but exempting utility bills 
of all commercial and industrial 
enterprises. The Comptroller es- 
timates that Texas households 
will pay $12,457,000 per year for 
this tax on domestic utilities while 
commercial enterprises will pay 
no tax on their utility bills. 

Thus, two per cent would be 
collected on the telephone, lights, 
gas, and water in the home, but 
nothing on the telephones in a 
bank, the lights on a drilling rig, 
the gas used to fuel a chemical 
plant, or the water used in a 
brewery. This special exemption 
for commercial users amounts to 
$19 million since the two per cent 
tax, if placed on all consumers, 
domestic and commercial, would 
amount to $31,500,000. ' 

It is interesting to note that 
some of the strongest advocates 
outside the legislature of this tax 
bill and their clients are carefully 
exempted from the terms. For in- 
stance, gas, oil, and sulphur prod- 
ucts are specifically exempted. 
There is reason for this with re- 
spect to gasoline because it pays 
a special sales tax, but the same 
reason does not apply to lubri- 
eating oll, greases, and sulphur 
products which do not now bear 
a consumer’s tax. 

There is a special exemption 
for off-shore drilling rigs, wheth- 
er used inside or outside of Texas. 
Thus, a water well driller in 
Shelby County or an independent 
oil operator in Midland County 
will pay the tax on their rigs but 
not those who can afford to buy 
an off-shore drilling rig. 

There are three separate ex- 
emptions for containers, cans, and 
bottles in which manufacturers 
would sell both taxed and un- 
taxed products, such as lubricants, 
greases, beer, and liquor. 

There is even a special exemp- 
tion for the ice used by manufac- 
turers upon representation that 
the ice is to be used for certain 





packing, shipping, or transport- 
ing. 
Newspapers and commercial 


house organs and magazines have 
an exemption on paper, ink, and 
everything else going into the 
publication of a newspaper or pe 
riodical. Surely the editorial 
vocates of the sales tax should 
not be denied the privilege of 
participating in its payment. 
After a careful analysis of this 
bill, it seems evident that many 
of the special interests which 
have so vigorously advocated this 
type of broad-based tax are actu- 
ally for it only so lonz as it Is 
not broad enough to cover them 
With thousands of exempt items 
and hundreds of exempt persons 
and uses, this bill would be an 
administrative headache. Our of 
fice has compared it with the 
laws of the sales tax states, and 
we find nothing to equal it. Im 
agine the plight of the 


ad- 


store 


clerks, checkers, and bookkeepers, | 


to say nothing of the taxpayers 
in trying to figure who and what 
are taxed and who and what are 
exempt. 

One of the strangest 
exemptions is that to be given 
person who buys upon the repre 
sentation that he will hold 
purchased property in this stat« 
only for the purpose of transport 
ing it for use outside the state 
One of the arguments used for ¢ 
sales tax was to catch the tour 
ists. Under this provision a movie 
actress could purchase a 
stole from Neiman-Marcus under 
the representation that she 
going to wear it in Texas only 
during the interim pending her 
return and use of the garment 
in Hollywood; and, therefore, she 
would pay no Texas sales 
What is worse, anybody, Texas 
resident or otherwise, could es 
cape the tax upon a false repre 
sentation as to where he intend 
ed to use the property. 

There is another special exemp 
tion which does not apply in any 
of our four adjoining sales tax 
states nor in very many other 
states. That is the complete ex 
emption from the tax of sales of 
alcoholic beverages, even when 
served with meals. Twenty-two o 
the 3 sales tax states 
their sales taxes from consumers 
of beer, liquor, and other alco 
holic beverages even though most 
of them also levy per barrel or 
per gallon occupation or 
taxes prior to the retail sales. All 
of the four states adjoining Texas 
apply their sales taxes to these 
alcoholic beverages. This exemp 
tion amounts to $17 million. 

This general alcoholic 
age exemption extends also to the 
beverages when served with meals 
although other beverages, such as 
soft drinks, tea, coffee, and milk 
are taxed when sold with meals 
Thus, under H. B. 727, milk served 
with meals will be taxed but beer 
and wine will be exempt. 

The greatest loss of tax dollars 
under this bill would result fror 
its repeal of the present motor 
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CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


TO Richard Malone Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and num- 

cause. 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County,. Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, 
Travis County, Texas, at or be- 
fore 10 o’clock A. M. on the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be- 
fore, 10 o'clock A. M. of Monday 
the 5th day of June, 1961, and 
answer the omg of plaintiff in 
Cause Number 121,795, in which 
Patsy Malone is Plaintiff and 
Richard Malone is Defendant, filed 
in said Court on the 18th day of 
April, 1961, and the nature of 
which said suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff 
and against defendant for decree 
of divorce dissolving the bonds 





of matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
plaintiff alleges that defendant 
commenced a course of unkind, 
harsh and tyrannical conduct to- 
ward plaintiff and that defend- 
ant was guilty of excesses, cruel 
treatment and outrages toward 
plaintiff of such a nature as to 
render their further living to- 
gether insupportable; plaintiff al- 
leges that one child was born of 
this marriage, to-wit; Kathy Ma- 
lone, a girl, age 1 year, and plain- 
tiff asks the court to award her 
care, custody and control of said 
minor child and that defendant be 
ordered to contribute a proper 
and suitable amount for the main- 
tenance of said minor child until 
said minor child reaches the age 
of 18 years; Plaintiff alleges that 
no community property was ac- 
quired during their marriage; 
Plaintiff prays for child support 
of the aforementioned minor 
child, custody, care and control 
of said child, and for a judgment 
of divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony now existing between 
said parties, and for such other 
and further rclief, in law and 





equity, to which the plaintiff may 
be entitled to receive; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all in- 
tents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. : 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN. JR.. 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my hand 
and the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 
the 19th day of April, 1961. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR. 

Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO James William Jones, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 





Court of Travis County, Texas 
to be held at the courthouse of 
said county in the City of Austin 
Travis County, Texas, at or be 
fore 10 o'clock A. M. of the first 
Monday after the expiration of 
42 days from the date of issuance 
hereof; that is to say, at or be 
fore, 10 o’clock A. M. of Monday 
the 29th day of May, 1961, and 
answer the petition of plaintiff 
in Cause Number 121,756, in 
which Mildred Jones is Plaintiff 
and James William Jones is de 
fendant, filed in said Court on 
the 14th day of April, 1961, and 
the nature of which said suit is 
as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment of divorce in favor of 
the plaintiff and against the de 
fendant for decree of divorce dis 
solving the bonds of matrimony 
heretofore and now existing be 
tween said parties; 
leges that defendant began 
course of harsh, unkind and ty 
rennical treatment toward the 


plaintiff and that plaintiff did) 
nothing to bring about this kind | 
alleges | 
that defendant was guilty of ex-| 


of treatment; plaintiff 


Plaintiff al-| 
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cle tax and its inclusion of 
vehicle taxation under 
he exemptions and other provi- 
ns of H. B. 727... 
This is one outstanding exam- 
Spe- 
tax procedure is more pro- 
tive and enforceable than if 
with a general sales tax. 


ea up 
ver you may do about the 





rest of this bill, I urge that the 


ncerease 


in the motor vehicle tax 
ollected under the present 


smaller extent, what has 
1 said with respect to the mo- 
vehicle tax also applies to the 
television, boat, air condi- 
ner, cosmetics and jewelry tax- 
are now collected under 
: ew miscellaneous excise tax 
law enacted two years ago. Losses 
occur on these items be- 
rates on radios, televi- 
air conditioners, and 
: are reduced from three 
ne ent to two per cent, and be- 
ise they would also come under 
onglomeration of exemptions 
fained in H. B. 727. 


which 


use the 


sets 


Although much criticism has 
made of our state’s selec- 
tive taxes and special procedures, 
1 would prefer them over the con- 
glomerate patchwork, uncertain- 
ties, and selective exemptions con- 
tained in H. B. 727. 
1ese new excise taxes (I pro- 
ose) would cover by specific and 
and with no ex- 
(except component in- 
geredients), $107,500,000 worth of 
on products and uses par- 
tially or wholly included within 
H. B. 727. The additional items 
icreases in natural gas and 
stock transfer taxes) bring the 
tal to $166,500,000, which is more 
enough to meet the needs 
of our state, especially if some of 
the deficit retirement proposals 


been 


aefinite terms, 


mptions 


tnan 


are enacted. 


your consideration of 
this plan, or any portion which 
be combined with other plans 
inder our present miscellaneous 
law, as a means of 
vadening our revenue base and 
growth taxes to meet 
of the future. Obvi- 
result can be accom- 
specifically naming or 
assifying the items to be taxed 
as well and far more ef- 
than levying a general 
tax with a vast patchwork of se- 
exemptions, conflicts, un- 
inequities. 
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cesses, cruel treatment and out- 
reges toward plaintiff of such a 
nature as to render their further 
living together  insupportable; 
plaintiff alleges that no children 
were born of this marriage and 
that they acquired no commun- 
ity property; plaintiff prays for 
judgment of divorce and for re- 
lief, general and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office, and which 
reference is here made for all 
intents and purposes; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 


WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 


|Clerk, of the District Courts of 
| Travis County, Texas. 


Issued and given under my hand 
nd the seal of said Court at of- 
fice in the City of Austin, this 


| the 14th day of April, 1961. 


O. T. MARTIN, .JR.,, , 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas. 

By A. E. JONES, Deputy. 
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Big Firm Influence Aired 


(Continued from Page 1) 
the big out-of-state companies to 
set up shop more widely in Texas, 
Reaviey said probably so, “espe- 
cially in the big cities.” Asked if 
the increased competition might 
not force many small-loan com- 
panies out of business, Reaviey 
said he doubted if “many” would 
be squeezed out, but that “if a 
company has to have several hun- 
dred percent interest to stay in 
business, I don’t know that so- 
ciety is obliged to keep them in 
business.” 

Reaviey said Hudson must have 
ill feelings toward him, “but I 
don’t know why.” As for Hudson's 
attack on Clark, that, he said, 


went back to an old enmity, 


“something to do with Hudson's 
father-in-law, Gov. Moody.” 


Look Back in Anger 


The letter mentioning Clark's 
part in the loan shark fight was 
written on the stationery of Dal- 
las law firm Locke, Purnell, 
Boren, Laney & Neely, signed by 
J. L. Shook, addressed to “the 
members of Texas Consumers Fi- 
nance Association,” and told of a 
day-long meeting of Clark, the 
lawyers for Household Finance, 
and an attorney for Beneficial. 
The meeting was held Nov. 22, 
1960. 

In Hudson's eyes, Reavley and 
Clark are continuing teamwork 
they started last fall with the big 
loan companies in~pushing the 
constitutional amendment—push- 
ing it in a way which Hudson still 
describes with anger. 

Hudson tells it this way: At 
that time he was president of the 
Valley Chamber of Commerce. 
Customarily no C of C group en- 
dorses a piece of legislation un- 
less all of the regional organiza- 
tions do, he said, and Hudson 
persuaded his Valley group to 
hold out, not endorsing the con- 
stitutional amendment. 

Then, according to Hudson, last 
summer while he and his family 
were in the East vacationing, at- 
torney-lobbyist Clark came to the 
Valley and talked the chamber 
directors almost into changing 
their minds—Hudson, warned of 
what was happening, hurried back 
and argued the directors into 
re-changing the course of their 
thinking. 

Lacking the endorsement of the 
Valley Chamber, Hudson said, 
“Clark, Reaviey and Abner Mc- 
Call (executive vice-president of 
Baylor) went ahead and used our 
name anyway, as though we had 
endorsed it, in the pamphlet they 
(The Texas Committee to Elimi- 
nate the Loan Shark Evil) sent out. 

“Well, I telephoned McCall and 
said we'll sue you if you don't 
withdraw our names, and he was 
all apology and said they would, 
but that was only three days be- 
fore the election and the damage 
was done.” 

Whether the pamphlets helped, 
whether mentioning the Valley 
Chamber in the pamphlet helped, 
or not, the Constitutional amend- 
ment passed. Reavley, contending 
that the Valley Chamber under its 
previous president backed their 
work, shrugs off Hudson’s accusa- 
tions on this score as of no con- 
sequence. 

While Hudson implies that an 
alliance with the big loan com- 
panies is enough to make a legis- 
lator suspect, Cole, author of the 
bill, is far from offended by their 
support. In fact, he is heartened 
by it, and without directly im- 
pugning Hudson's motives, he 
mentions that “Hudson does come 
from the same area as Judge Ar- 
thur Klein, who in the past has 
been mighty influential with poli- 
ticlans from that area in regard 
to proloan shark legislation.” 
Klein is a former district judge 
turned ‘lobbyist. 





Hudson heatedly asserts not 
only his independence of loan 
sharks but downright opposition 
to them. “They have always op- 
posed me in my campaigns,” he 
said. “I fought the repeal of the 
10 percent ceiling because I 
thought the amendment was dis- 
honestly presented. I oppose al- 
lowing the sharks 40 percent in- 
terest, as this bill would allow 
them, because that is too much.” 


Other Protests 

But Hudson is not the only one 

who has helped shunt the bill 
away from a floor debate for 
more than a month, and his rea- 
sons are not the only reasons 
House Bill 7 is opposed. 
Other opposition comes from 
Sen. Charles Herring, Austin, who 
has never been accused of being 
a friend of the loan sharks. He 
told the Observer the bill should 
not regulate loans of more than 
“$500 or maybe $750.” It is written 
to cover loans of up to $3,000. He 
predicted that banks, which the 
bill does not now include to bene- 
fit by the higher interest rates, 
would attempt to have themselves 
included if the loan ceiling in the 
bill is left at or near $3,000. Banks 
are indifferent to making small 
loans. 

Herring said he would go for 
the bill if it didn’t cover loans 
of more than $750, “since it’s 
really the small lender that gives 
the attorney general's office 
trouble.” Herring said most states 
have regulations for small loans 
of under $600. 


Bets on It 


Rep. Cole reluctantly said he 
might be willing to see the ceil- 
ing compromised to $1,500, but he 
feels it ought to be at least that 
high to cover the many loans 
made for used car purchases. 

Echoing Herring's sentiments 
was Sen. Bill Moore of Bryan, who 
however has at times been ac- 
cused of being a friend of the 
shark. Moore told the Observer: 
“T'll bet you a coke the banks are 
brought under this bill before it 
leaves the committee.” He said 
“the biggest banker in this state 
called a banker in my hometown 
to pressure me into getting them 
included.” He also thought the 
bill should not regulate loans of 
more than “$500 or $600.” Moore 
charged, “This bill was written 
by the loan sharks.” 

Elmer McVey, head of the small 
loan division of the attorney gen- 
eral’s office, was asked what he 
thought of Herring's complaint. 
He said: 








Liberties Union 
Barred from School 


HOUSTON 


The Houston School Board, 
taking its cue directly from the 
American Legion publication, 
“Firing Line,” refused this week 
to let the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union use a school audito- 
rium for a speech by Patrick 
Murphy Malin, executive director 
of ACLU. 

The motion approved by the 
board was to deny the use of 
school facilities to any organiza- 
tion “whose thinking is not in 
keeping with that of Houstoni- 
ons.” 

Leon H. Schofield, chairman of 
the central council of the Amer- 
ican Legion posts in the Houston 
area, said the school board had 
acted wisely. 

Ben Levy, president of the 
Houston chapter ACLU and an 
attorney, said he might file a tax- 
payer's suit to force the board to 
let his group use the school fa- 
cilities, but Malin said he was 
against it. 





“There is a good argument for 
that. I fecl confident they'll 
change that provision in the Sen- 
ate. Kazen (Laredo senator and 
ene of the bill's opponents) told 
me he was going to propose a 
$1,000 regulatory ceiling. I sald to 
him, why not leave it at $3,000 
but leave the interest rate at 10 
percent for loans over $1,000. I 
want the big lenders in there too, 
so we can go in and look at thejr 
books and regulate them. We 
don’t have as much trouble from 
them, but they need regulating.” 

As for Moore's protest, McVey 
smiled. “Have you seen the loan 
shark bill Moore is proposing? 
Have you seen his Senate Bill 
421? Not counting all the various 
loopholes it offers the loan com- 
panies, not counting all the fringe 
benefits, it would allow an inter- 
est rate of 72.6 percent a year on 
a $100 loan carried a year. On a 
$10 loan, paid back at the rate of 
$3.50 a week, his bill would per- 
mit a per annum interest rate 
of 770.30 percent.” 


Predicts Shock 

While Cole’s interest rate comes 
nowhere close to that allowed by 
Moore's bill, it is still enough to 
prompt the Corpus Christi Caller- 
Times to editorialize this week: 

“Most uninformed Texans are 
going to be shocked if small loan 
legislation now under considera- 
tion by the 57th Legislature is 
enacted into law. They will not 
know that an effective rate of 20 
per cent a month on a loan of $10 
and 40 per cent-a year on a loan 
uf $100 is being proposed. ... At 
best it will but legalize what has 
lomg been recognized as usury 
under the Texas Constitution.” 

McVey, whese men will bear 
the brunt of enforcing whatever 
law is passed, is not so pessim!s- 
tic. “Well, it’s not exactly the bill 
I'd like, but it’s a good begin- 
ning.” 

The central quarrel in all this 
is again whether or not the “win- 
ner” in the bill that is finally 
passed will be, or should be, com- 
panies specializing in loans of $5 
to $100 or the companies specializ- 
ing in loans of $100 up. Although 
three out of four of the legisla- 
tors interviewed by the Observer 
don't know what's in the bill, all 
of them know this much about 
the loan shark fight. 


Two Licenses 

The division is pretty clear. 
As with Cole, Rep. Malcolm Mc- 
Gergor, El Paso, who helped draft 
the bill, also concedes the big com- 
panies favor the type of regulation 
featured by HB 7—and he includes 
both in-state big companies and 
out-of-state big companies that 
want to come into the state. 

It is to “save” the little com- 
panies from crushing competition 
that Kazen has a couple of amend- 
ments ready to slap on the bill. 
One of his amendments would 
set up two licenses, one for com- 
panies making loans of more than 
$100, the other license for compa- 
nies making $5 to $100 loans, and 
prohibiting a company from hav- 
ing both types of licenses. The 
present bill would require only 
one license for any size loan-mak- 
ing. 

The small-small loan companies 
thrive on their Latin American 
customers in Kazen's district. 

Companies specializing in loans 
of under $100 contend they can 
not survive on an interest rate 
as low as that offered by the Cole 
bill. 

Says McVey: “I know. I've 
heard that sad story. I know they 
think they need several hundred 
per cent interest to stay in busi- 
ness. But the fact of the matter 
is, this bill allows about the same 
interest allowed in more than £20 
other states, and: loan companies 
in those states stay open.” 





House Approves 
Redistricting Plan 


(Continued from Page 5) 

ple will start leaving like people 
abandoning a sinking ship. Just 
as certain as two and two are 
four, the efficiency will decrease, 
riots will be a daily threat; and 
the cost of one or both will far 
exceed the additional money re- 
quested.” 

The House refused to revive the 
escheats bill despite Daniel's 
threat of a special session if the 
measure is not passed. The vote 
was 72-60. Hughes, a perennial 
sponsor of the frequently defeated 


legislation, asked that the earlier 
79-69 defeat of the bill be recon- 
sidered. “I am not asking for an- 
other vote on the bill,” Hughes 
said. “I just want to call back the 
other vote and put it on the cal- 
endar where we can consider it 
another day.” 

The House approved by a lop- 
sided 1484 to give public school 
teachers an $810 pay increase. The 
bill goes to the Senate, and the 
sponsor there, Sen. A. M. Aiken, 
has warned he will not bring it 
to debate until the $144 million 
needed to finance it is at least 
in sight. 

Rep. DeWitt Hale of Corpus 
Christi, arguing that Texas ranks 
42nd in teachers’ pay, guided the 
measure through a tangle of 
amendments which would have 
cut off state aid for counselors 
and supervisors (Longoria), 
blocked the increase for princi- 
pals and superintendents (Har- 
ing), and raised pay only $400 or 
$600 (two amendments by Jones 
of Dallas). A complete substitute 
by Woods of Waco raising sala- 
ries only $234 with various bon- 
uses was also defeated. 


maximum period of payment from 
26 te.30 weeks. The federal gov- 
ernment will help subsidize pay- 
ments up te 39 weeks. 

Korioth also got a provision 
through which would base pay- 
ments.on 65 per cent of a claim- 
ant’s average weekly wage ra- 
ther than 50 per cent. He was un- 
successful in an attempt to strike 
the “one week waiting period” 
requirement. Rep. Bob Johnson 
of Dallas. actually offered as a 
substitute the basic bill which 
was adopted, but a number of 
modifications finally persuaded 
the sponsor that his own bill had 
not been seriously damaged. 

One of the liveliest issues of 
the session, Red Berry’s horse- 
racing proposal, failed to draw 
a quorum before the House inter- 
state cooperation committee, to 
which his HB 777 for a statewide 
opinion poll had been referred. 
Berry had the option of asking for 
another hearing, but he said, “No. 
I didn't particularly want this 
one. I just wanted to see how 
many preachers showed up.” 

In other developments, the 
House-passed bill authorizing 10-2 
jury verdicts was approved by 
the Senate jurisprudence com- 
mittee. With a minimum of de- 
bafe, the Senate passed and sent 
to the governor a House measure 
raising to the constitutional limit 
of $47 million annually welfare 
payments to the blind and the 
aged. The Senate also passed a 
bill allowing voters to abolish the 
job of county school superintend- 
ent in counties where the job 
carries no duties. George Corse 
of Graham, who has been cam- 
paigning three years to do away 
with the unnecessary position, 
was closer to victory than he had 
ever been. Sen. Babe Schwartz of 
Galveston, Senate sponsor, pre- 





A House redistricting bill sup-| dicted the House would pass the 
ported by the Speaker’s commit-| Dill. 


tee and most liberals and moder- 
ates was finally approved by voice 
vote after a complete substitute 
offered by Minton Murray of Har- 
iingen and backed by most House 
conservatives was turned back, 
73-64. The Murray version would 
have gerrymandered more liber- 
als and moderates than the bill 
which was passed. Murray’s meas- 
ure would have given El Paso and 
the Rio Grande one more place 
than provided in the committee 
bill. 

The measure, as approved, 
would pit these representatives 
against one another next summer: 
Thurmond - Wheatley, Heatly - 
Ehrle, Curington-Ronald Roberts, 
Price-Glass, Martin-Crews, Fair- 
child - Burgess, Bailey - Gibbens, 
Adams-Chapman, Cole -Turman, 
McCoppin- Bass, Shram -Pieratt, 
Moore-Barnes, and Struve-Butler. 

The Senate state affairs com- 
mittee voted out, 11-5, the 88-mile 
Padre Island bill previously 
passed by the House. Sen. Bruce 
Reagan of Corpus Christi beat 
down an amendment by Sen. Hu- 
bert Hudson of Brownwood which 
would have required the federal 
government to build access roads 
on the island before the legisla- 
ture approves. Hudson warned he 
would take his amendment to the 
floor. Sen. Bob Baker of Houston 
said, “Hubert knows the road 
isn't practical. The federal gov- 
ernment isn't about to build a 
road under those conditions and 
he knows it. If we make that road 
a condition, we aren’t going to 
get the park.” 

A compromise bill liberalizing 


| The House Friday passed Henry 
|Grover’s bill reducing from 24 to 
12 the number of required educa- 
tion hours for teaching accredi- 
tation. 

As the Observer went to press 
Friday, Sen. Bob Baker fought 
off renewed filibustering and won 
final passage of his bill making 
the University of Houston a state- 
supported school. 

He won 18-8 to call the bill up 
and 14-12 on the previous ques 
tion. The bill carried finally by 
voice vote. Since Baker brought 
out a new hill when the House 
version was buried in Senate com- 
mittee, it now must go back to 
the House, which is sure to pass 
it again. 

A curious controversy arose in 
the Senate on a proposed consti- 
tutional amendment providing for 
the operation of state govern- 
ment in case of disaster caused 
by “enemy attack.” Sponsored by 
Sen. Krueger of El Campo, the 
measure would permit the legisla- 
ture to fill public offices when 
officials become “unavailable for 
carrying on the powers and du- 
ties of such offices.” Sen. Harde- 
man of San Angelo talked for 24 
hours. He called the proposal the 
work of “professional patriots” 
who “promote political expedi- 
ency.” 

Sen. Gonzalez of San Antonio 
and Martin of Hillsboro came to 
Hardeman’s aid. “What kind of 
enemy are we talking about?” 
Gonzalez asked. “An enemy of a 
governor who might be in power? 
We don’t know how someone 
might interpret this ten years 
from now.” 
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